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INTRODUCTION 



A s the outgoing President of the Australian 
College of Education, it is with very great 
pleasure that I introduce this issue of Unicorn. 

You will have noted significant changes in our 
journal during the past eighteen months. Not 
only has the style and format been transformed, 
but the content is more focused, contemporary 
and dynamic. 

Given responses to a member survey 
conducted in August 1999, we decided to move 
from a conventional refereed journal to a 
‘hands-on’ publication concerned with the 
outcomes of professional interaction on issues 
of national significance. Our twin objectives are 
to create much greater coherence in content, as 
well as to establish greater consistency in terms 
of ACE policy and program development. 

As you will be aware, following the conduct of 
recent national forums and symposia, we have 
published outcomes on Indigenous education, 
professional teaching standards and school 
resourcing. A key feature has been the 
collaborative development of working 
documents designed to maintain the 
momentum of participant discussion and 
interaction. 

Some of the action-oriented drafts published so 
far include: 

A Commitment to Action — A working document 
from a national forum on Indigenous Education, 
3-5 November 1999. 

Professional Teaching Standards: Towards 

collaborative and strategic action — A working 
document from a national forum, 24-25 
February 2000. 

School Resourcing: Keeping the issues olive — A 
draft action plan from a national symposium on 
school resourcing, 1 6 June 2000. 
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As College President, it is pleasing to see the 
extent to which these documents are being 
used in a range of settings and contexts. The 
decision to upload to our new interactive 
website the contents of not only the working 
documents, but also presentations, panels and 
workshops, has meant that people from within 
and beyond ACE who are interested in national 
education issues can access this significant 
information. 



“there are 
implications 
for all of us as 
educators” 

I should also add that I am delighted that 
refereed articles remain a vital part of College 
activity. The power of current information and 
communication technologies means that such 
papers are now uploaded to the ‘Member’ pages 
of our website as soon as they are reviewed, 
thereby avoiding lengthy delays in the 
publication of hard copies. At least eight papers 
have been published so far this year in our new 
on-line version of Unicorn — see 

http://www.austcolled.com.au/resources.html 
for details. 

Let me now focus on the contents of the 
current issue of this hard copy version of 
Unicorn. After extensive planning by the NSW 
Chapter under the leadership of Alan Harper, 
the ACE Education 2000 international 
conference was held in the Blue Mountains, 2-5 
July 2000. 

Feedback from participants indicated that this 
was a spectacular conference — especially in 
terms of the contents of keynote and other 
presentations. International speakers of the 
calibre of Roberto Carneiro, Maris O’Rourke, 
Kai-ming Cheng and Barry McGaw ensured that 
a global perspective was generated and 
maintained. Other presenters like Sandra Yates, 
Denis Ralph, Ian Morgan and Julia Atkin 
presented local and national perspectives that 
challenged educators at all levels. 

itnicorn 



Under the conference theme of Priorities for the 
new millennium , many critical issues were raised, 
not the least of which was the role of education 
in a global context. Not surprisingly, there are 
implications for all of us as educators — as 
individuals and as the members of organisations 
within which we operate. For example, there 
are implications for learning, teaching and 
resourcing. The challenge is how to respond in 
ways that will make a difference. 

In my view, the strength of this issue of Unicorn 
is that it adds value to this international 
conference. The overview chapter by Jim 
Cumming and Norman McCulla provides not 
only a useful synthesis of outcomes, but also a 
means for advancing the issues raised. For 
example, the ‘working document’ in this 
instance constitutes a framework of four 
priorities identified for action by the College 
Council in 2001 and beyond, (see p. I I) 

It should be emphasised that only edited 
extracts of the keynote addresses and a 
selection of summaries of panel and workshop 
presentations are included here. Full versions of 
most of the material presented at the 
conference can be accessed via the ‘Member’ 
pages of the College website. 

A major part of Barry McGaw’s paper has been 
published in the preceding issue of Unicorn on 
school resourcing — Vol 26, No 2, p.18-23 — 
and therefore is not reproduced here. Similarly, 
the presentation by Steve Dinham and 
colleagues has also been published as the 
second in our new Quality Teaching Series, 
namely, The Secondary Head of Department Key 
link in the quality teaching and learning chain. 

I urge you to take forward the issues that have 
been raised. Help ensure that the dialogue 
generated in the Blue Mountains is maintained. 
Assist in the process of translating rhetoric into 
reality. If you have any creative ideas on how 
ACE conferences and publications can best 
meet your needs, then please let us know via 
ace@austcolled.com.au. 

Susan Pasco e 
President 
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FROM PRIORITIES TO ACTION: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR ACE ^ 



Mr Jim Cumming 

Executive Director , Australian College of 
Education and 

Dr Norman McCulla 
Convenor \ Conference Program , 

‘ Education 2000 J 



A thought that was in the minds of the NSW 
Chapter of the Australian College of 
Education some years ago as it planned 
Education 2000: Priorities for the New Millennium , 
the College’s international conference to be 
held in Sydney in July 2000, was that the 
beginning of a new millennium provided a 
unique opportunity to reflect on progress and 
to chart new directions in most fields of 
endeavour. 

A second thought was that the College holds a 
unique position in providing both leadership and 
support to the education community 
throughout Australia in identifying key issues 
that need to be considered in the education 
policy-making process. It can do this because it 
is non-sectarian, not politically aligned and with 
a membership that encompasses all sectors and 
levels of education. The question was how to go 
about this in a conference. 

Five themes were set to be addressed by a wide 
cross section of international and Australian 
speakers. The themes were: 

• priorities for learning 
• priorities for supporting learning 
• priorities for learning to learn together 
• priorities for the teaching profession 

• priorities for learning partnerships and 
pathways . 



“unique opportunity 
to reflect on progress 
and chart new 
directions” 
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International keynote speakers who addressed 

the themes included: 

• Professor Roberto Carneiro, with a 
background of work with UNESCO, the 
World Bank, OECD and the Council of 
Europe 

• Dr Maris O’Rourke, Director of Education, 
World Bank and, formerly, Chief Executive of 
the Ministry of Education in New Zealand 

• Professor Kai-ming Cheng who is currently 
working between both Hong Kong and 
Harvard universities 

• Professor Barry McGaw, Deputy-Director 
for Education, OECD, Paris and, formerly, the 
Executive Director of the Australian Council 
for Educational Research. 



“a heightened 

^ sense of purpose 

and possibility” 

As always at College conferences, an impressive 

range of Australian educators offered their 

services as keynote and other presenters. They 

included: 

• The Hon. John Aquilina, NSW Minister for 
Education and Training and, formerly, an 
English/History teacher 

• Ms Susan Pascoe, Coordinating Chairperson, 
Curriculum and Support Services at the 
Catholic Education Office in Melbourne and 
the 1998-2000 President of the Australian 
College of Education 

• Dr Paul Brock, Director of Strategic 
Research, NSW Department of Education 
and Training 

• Professor Chris Duke, formerly, Deputy Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Western 
Sydney and President of University of 
Western Sydney, Nepean 

• Professor Gordon Stanley, President, NSW 
Board of Studies 

• Ms Sandra Yates, Chair, NSW TAFE 
Commission Board. 
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Whenever educators from different settings 
and varied experiences convene to consider 
‘big’ ideas in education, there is often a 
heightened sense of purpose and possibility. At 
Education 2000 , for example, there were 
compelling arguments that learning styles for 
the current ‘information’ age need to be 
significantly different from those of the 
‘industrial’ era. At the same time, there was 
increasing recognition that education is a critical 
factor in addressing a number of global issues, 
for example, the elimination of poverty and the 
protection of our environment. 

Presenters at Education 2000 spoke about the 
need for ‘learning societies’, ‘learning cities’ and 
‘communities of practitioners’.There were calls 
for ‘teachers as knowledge engineers’ and new 
forms of ‘enhanced professionalism’, as well as 
more ‘self-directed’ and ‘lifelong’ learning at the 
individual level. Needless to say, references to 
further application of information and 
communication technologies such as ‘connected 
learning’ and ‘cyber learning' were also 
pervasive. 

What follows is an overview of some of the key 
themes that emerged from over 50 
presentations at the conference. It is but one 
interpretation.To assist readers in exploring the 
themes further, many of the papers presented at 
the conference can be found on the ‘Member’ 
pages of the College website 
http://www.austcolled.com.au. A number of the 
papers are referenced in the text to assist the 
reader in exploring a specific theme further. 

If this overview chapter gives a flavour of some 
of the discussions and insights at the 
conference, encourages the reader to explore a 
theme in greater depth through the relevant 
papers and, ideally, stimulates local action, it will 
serve a useful purpose. 

Priorities in the new millennium 
I. For learning 

Learning occupies the central role in all modern 
societies. This requires successful societies to 
develop a new momentum to promote learning 
through life by nurturing true learning cultures. 
Learning throughout life is highly contingent 
upon the formation of vibrant cultures, both at 
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individual and societal levels (Carneiro). The 
good news is that the style of learning needed 
for the ‘knowledge era’ is congruent with the 
natural laws of learning (Atkin). 

Inclusiveness is a major policy issue that must be 
tackled in the near future given that it is the 
fundamental lever of societal progress or regress. 
This must be achieved in a society where the 
sources of knowledge are changing, especially 
through the Internet and global networks 
(Carneiro). Learning is basically a community 
activity, with the main role of education being to 
ensure that all citizens achieve a baseline capacity 
of learning for life (Cheng). 

2. For learning societies 

A realisation of the unity of learning can be 
achieved through the concept of a learning 
society made up of robust learning communities 
fully empowered to conduct the business of 
education and training in accordance with their 
communal identities. We need to support the 
concept of a ‘learning city’, working within 
spheres of influence and in partnership with 
communities to translate the vision of an 
integrated learning city into reality (Ralph). We 
need to develop a seamlessness of learning 
(Carneiro).There is also a need to expand social 
learning at the expense of academic learning 
(Cheng). 

Learning cities give access to social capital, 
reduce social exclusion and foster participation 
in a civic society.The knowledge society requires 
and demands the active, informed, empowered 
and competent participation of all its members if 
it is to avoid becoming a destructively divided 
nation. This means that we have to equip all for 
learning through life and across life by 
partnerships in the learning society. It also means 
the end of any existing monopoly of recognised 
and approved learning by the way our social, 
community and work institutions operate as 
places for learning (Duke). 

3. Far individual learning 

Personal learning is vitally important to all 
stages of one’s life span. There are three 
different developmental goals: 

• personal and cultural development, related to 
sense, meaning-making and spiritual wealth 



• social and community development, related 
to citizenship, participation and sociality 

• professional learning and sustainable 
employment, related to production, job 
satisfaction, material wealth and economic 
pursuit (Carneiro). 

Effective policy development must cater for 
each of these. In addition, there are implications 
for student assessment, for example, the 
development of transferable credit-unit 
schemes or ‘credit banks’, which provide 
students with much greater control over the 
learning process (Cheng). 



“promote learning 
through life by 
nurturing true 
learning cultures” 



4. Far vocational learning 

Given dramatic changes to the workplace in 
recent years, increasingly, people are expected 
to be multi-skilled and have the capacity to 
work across various knowledge areas. The 
emphasis is on training for specialised skills, 
rather than creating specialised people (Cheng). 
Similarly, conventional models (e.g. trade 
training, knowledge transmission) are being 
replaced by approaches that focus on face-to- 
face imparting of practical experience (Cheng). 

Given that the mismatch between old skills and 
new jobs is growing, we need to know more 
about the social, economic and workplace 
changes that have occurred, project them into 
the future — and assess what implications they 
have for the ongoing development of Australia’s 
education and training system (Yates).Australian 
employers want in employees an appropriate 
mix of general and specific skills and knowledge, 
of both academic and vocational learning, of the 
theoretical and the practical. They want high 
levels of literacy and numeracy, self-confidence, 
adaptability, personality, a problem-solving 
capacity, and communication skills — at all levels 
of the workforce and in all areas of economic 
activity (Yates). 
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5. For formal institutions of learning 

School, universities and teachers have 
throughout time been ‘knowledge pillars’ of 
human and social progress. Dreaming of a 
learning society without catering for their 
contribution would be inadmissible. Schools still 
provide the best embryo of multi-purpose 
learning centres. Universities are key 
knowledge-hubs and irreplaceable factories of 
new knowledge and homes of advanced 
learning. Teachers meet the core requirements 
to occupy the forefront of lifelong learning 
enterprises. A new policy thrust would: 

• offer study time for all after compulsory 
education 

• carefully examine the strong features of the 
dual system and extend strengths to 
overcome the current trust gap between 
companies and schools 

• develop network learning and strong 
partnerships to enhance lifelong learning 
opportunities 

• put teachers and educators at the centre of 
the learning society and provide them with 
the incentive to embark of lifelong learning 
strategies (Carneiro). 



“training for 
specialised skills, 
rather than creating 
specialised people” 



6 . For the role of schools 

The prime mission of schools should be on 
learning for all, as distinct from producing an 
educational elite (Cheng). The social functions 
of schools and schooling in the context of work 
and community need to be re-analysed and 
reviewed by redefining ‘education’ and ‘teaching’ 
for post-modern times (Duke). 

Curriculum offerings need to be enhanced in 
the post-compulsory years through integrated, 
multi-campus college structures. The learning 
needs of younger adolescence in Year 7 to 10 
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need to be enhanced through innovative 
teaching and learning approaches of student 
welfare programs and structural change 
(Laughlin). Structural changes also need to be 
created in the middle years of schooling to 
promote learning organisations and, in 
particular, to address the learning needs of boys 
(Anderson). 



“basics are far more 
than the ‘three Rs’” 



7. For the school curriculum 

Knowledge needs to be developed of the 
relationships between expectations, standards 
and pedagogy as well as the capacity to monitor 
and report performance against standards 
(Aquilina). 

The debate about the purposes of education 
needs to be revisited to ensure continued 
relevance of schooling. Curriculum delivery will 
need to be reorganised as well as teacher 
pedagogy and assessment and reporting 
processes. The ‘new basics’ of education need to 
be developed. 

Clarity is required on what is to be taught in 
primary schools. The basics are far more than 
the ‘three Rs’. We need to re-interpret what 
‘child-centred education’, ‘individualised 
instructions’, ‘meeting the needs of a learner’, 
and ‘learning how to learn’ mean in relation to 
today’s learners in primary classrooms. It 
requires the construction of learning 
environments that reflect the changed learning 
demands of students (Lambert). 

We need to develop further the interface 
between curriculum standards and performance 
standards as the main factor influencing quality 
teaching and learning, strengthening the link 
between content and outcomes on the one 
hand, and assessment and reporting on the 
other (Ward). 

8 . For the role of teachers 

Students will need to access more information 
sources, but in ways that do not diminish the 
role of their teacher. Teachers’ roles will 




broaden to that of guide, mentor, coach and 
facilitator — identifying, planning, monitoring 
and evaluating the learning needs of students. 
This will require a continuum of learning — 
recognising and building on previous learning, 
and preparing for further learning, employment 
and training. Students will need a clear sense of 
the standards expected of each stage of 
schooling. They will need to have the 
knowledge, understandings, skills and values to 
participate effectively in Australian society 
(Aquilina). 

“students will need 
a clear sense of the 

^ standards expected 

of each stage of 
schooling” 

We need to develop the notion of the teacher 
as a knowledge engineer, designing the stages of 
the process whereby an individual moves from 
a dependent learner, to an independent learner, 
to a life-long learner, and incorporates design, 
planning, project management and team work 
(Stanley). 

Students need to be helped realise that 
particular choices and decisions are not 
inevitable but are based on values, and that 
change is possible if it will lead to better 
outcomes (Pepper). 

The formative development of character is an 
essential part of the education process. 
Character is not simply a given. The teaching of 
values and virtues by parents and teachers is 
essential in assisting youth to find their way 
through the maze of change. The focus of good, 
moral education needs to be on both rights and 
responsibilities (Gleeson). 

9. For professional standards of teaching 

Good teachers, principals and other school 
leaders really do make a difference. We need to 
develop a commitment to the establishment 
and use of standards of professional practice, 
identifying professional teacher standards 
through the teaching profession to a point 



where, ultimately, they are owned by the 
profession. Any attempt to establish 
professional teaching standards will require an 
accurate and comprehensive understanding of 
the nature of the work of teachers, principals 
and other school leaders. Professional teaching 
standards must facilitate the concept of a 
career-long continuum from probationary 
teacher to retirement as well as celebrate the 
individuality which is the hallmark of being a 
professional. (Brock). 

If schools are to be seen as important potential 
creators of wealth in all its forms — cultural, 
ethical, social and economic — school educators 
must meet high expectations by performing at 
high levels in their quest for continuous school 
improvement. To do this we must: 

• recognise that it is inevitable that standards 
and benchmarks for teacher quality must 
change over time 

• encourage teachers to share ownership in 
changing and raising standards through direct 
participation in educational enquiry, including 
research programs , 

• integrate learning improvement with 
professional well being 

• develop a sense of shared adventure through 
enquiry (Harrison et al). 

“an accurate and 
comprehensive 

understanding of ^ 

the nature of the 
work of teachers” 

Judgements about professional performance 
must be made on a set of continua rather than 
on either side of a dichotomy, describing what 
can normally be expected of people at a given 
level of performance rather than when an 
individual has attained mastery of a skill. A 
professional standards framework must have 
the capacity to promote professional 
development (Clarke et al). 
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10. For supporting teacher professional 
development 

Effective teacher professional development 
requires the maintenance of a productive 
tension and balance between workplace 
learning and external input, between stimulus 
for change and support for change. It requires 
the use of a range of information-rich sources 
to stimulate teacher professional learning, 
addressing fundamental issues of concern to the 
learner, the most important of which is 
improving student learning outcomes. 

“a productive 
tension and balance 

^ between workplace 

learning and 
external input” 

Effective teacher professional development 
must promote and support continuous 
professional learning in a team and workplace 
learning environment; provide time to practise; 
and balance use of technology with face-to-face 
learning. Above all, it must encourage teachers 
to take personal responsibility for their own 
learning with reference to some defined 
standards of professional practice (Dawson). 

It is essential to recruit and train the good 
teachers now. To do this we need to enhance 
the image of the teaching profession. We need 
to minimise factors causing overwork, 
overstress and unrealistic expectations in the 
role of the principal as well as to increase the 
status of the position. We must allow principals 
to be leaders. We must broaden the range of 
skills that school principals have particularly in 
relation to communication technologies 
(d’Arbon). 

We need to develop heads of departments of 
secondary schools as a crucial link between 
specialist classroom teachers and senior school 
executives (Dinham et al). 

1 1. For student learning 

Self-directed learning is the essential and 
enabling tool for all young people leaving 

unicorn 



schools in the 21st Century. Self management 
and self direction in learning is an essential skill 
to be developed for many different work place 
requirements (Warner). 

To prepare students to participate and 
contribute to contemporary society, we need to 
go beyond established and traditional teaching 
and learning practices to establish connected 
learning by knowledge workers, e.g. connectivity 
in cyberspace (Cheng). This will require 
establishing an environment that focuses on 
student-centred learning and on technology to 
support and extend curriculum objectives. 
Ideally, schools will be perceived as learning 
organisations where teachers share learning 
with students, and students are exposed to a 
curriculum infused with exciting and 
technology-integrated learning programs. 
Learning activities need to be embedded in a 
curriculum centred on a new model of learning 
based on discovery and participation, 
collaborative work and creative problem 
solving. The essential move is one from 
instruction to construction, with students 
constructing meaning in their own minds based 
on interactive learning technologies, becoming 
independent and inter-dependent learners with 
flexible outlooks (Chandra-Handa). 

A departure is required from what teachers like 
to teach to teachers teaching to defined 
standards. Students have a right to experience 
the scope of the curriculum and this can no 
longer be simply left to chance (Lambert). 

Students will need to be equipped to live 
satisfying lives as individuals, citizens and 
employees with capacity for lifelong learning. 
This will require safer learning environments 
that deal more effectively with problems while 
guaranteeing the rights of all students. It will 
require a broad and general curriculum which: 

* integrates the academic and vocational 

* provides equity of outcomes between 
different social groups 

* provides quality of outcomes for Indigenous 
students and students from families of low 
socio-economic status 

* provides equity of outcomes between boys 
and girls 
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• provides better mechanisms for school 
improvement 

• strengthens parental participation 

• reflects renewed national commitment to 
funding government schools and social 
guarantee of outcomes (Morgan). 

12. For resourcing 

Countries differ not only in the level of funding 
they allocate to education but also in the 
manner in which funds are deployed. Well- 
defined, comparable indicators of education 
systems are the starting point for a serious 
discussion of international differences in 
education systems. No argument can be 
clinched with a single indicator (McGaw). Public 
resourcing of education and training in the post 
compulsory years needs to be strengthened if 
we are to reintegrate marginalised young 
people into mainstream education and training 
and provide retraining for mature-aged 
workers. We need to cater for the increasingly 
large numbers of university graduates seeking 
TAFE qualifications and to improve training 
participation and outcomes for groups currently 
under-represented in education and training. We 
have to strengthen the public provision to 
protect equity and focus on quality and 
responsiveness as the hallmarks of effective 
education and training with appropriate balance 
between protecting the public interest and 
ensuring market flexibility (Yates). 

13. For Australian education 

We need to: 

• achieve reconciliation with Indigenous 
Australians 

• maintain a culture of peace 

• celebrate the past, shape the future 

• improve educational outcomes 

• establish professional teaching standards 

• provide adequate school resources (Pascoe). 

14. For Indigenous education 

There is a case to be made for exploring a move 
to publicly-funded Indigenous schools with 
better options for Aboriginal students to 
establish alternative pathways in achieving 
positive Indigenous outcomes (Lester). 



1 5. For Australia and its region 

As well as holding a concern for equity of 

outcomes in the Australian education context, 

Australia through its aid programs in the local 

region needs to provide assistance to help: 

• reduce the numbers living in extreme 
poverty 

• provide universal primary education 

• improve gender equity in education 

• reduce infant and child mortality 

• reduce maternal mortality 

• expand access to reproductive health 
services 

• reach the international targets for basic 
education especially for girls and for the 
poorest 

• support early intervention programs 

• promote flexible delivery 

• make progress through partnerships e.g. 
government, grass roots, private sector and 
public ventures, teacher and teacher 
organisations, international regional and 
bilateral organisations (O’Rourke). 



“the essential move is 
one from instruction 
to construction” 



From priorities to action: implications 
for ACE 

In a context of an international conference, 
these 15 priorities fire up our imaginations and 
serve to expand our horizons. Of course, being 
temporarily removed from our usual working 
environments provides us with an enhanced 
capacity to step outside the square and exercise 
some lateral thinking. In the company of 
educational soul mates, we are motivated and 
optimistic in considering and/or advancing a 
range of future-oriented proposals. 

However, when the euphoria of the conference 
subsides and the demands of our regular 
classroom or office environments take over, 
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maintaining the initial momentum can become 
increasingly difficult. In some instances, a few 
negative thoughts might begin to enter our 
heads, ‘Oh, it’s all just too hard’; or ‘What could 
I possibly do that would make a difference?’ or 
‘Without more time and additional resources, I 
simply can’t contribute anything right now.’ 

“maintaining the 
initial momentum 

^ can become 

increasingly 

difficult” 

Hence, the question is one of keeping some of 
the conference issues alive by considering 
options and strategies related to the fields of 
endeavour in which we work; in short, to think 
globally and nationally but to act locally within 
our spheres of influence. 

For example, when the ACE Council was 
determining ‘future directions’ at its October 
2000 meeting, members considered the 
outcomes of Education 2000 and resolved to 
establish a set of priorities to be pursued at 
national, Chapter and regional levels in 2001 and 
beyond. 

As an outcome of that meeting, quality teaching, 
education resourcing, Indigenous education, and 
vocational learning are ACE priorities that span 
all levels, sectors and settings in education. As 
such, they provide a framework for individual 
and collective action at all levels within the 
College. 

However, if ACE is to make any real progress in 
advancing this agenda, it should acknowledge 
two important factors. First, the need to draw 
on the extensive knowledge, expertise and 
creativity that exist within its diverse 
membership. Second, the need to work in 
genuine partnership with key stakeholders who 
are committed to similar objectives. 



Figure I contains the fourth in a series of ACE 
‘working documents’ designed to foster some 
creative and practical thinking on the part of 
College members and representatives from 
other agencies and groups who see mutual 
benefits in working collaboratively on four 
priorities. 



Ascertaining responses from readers 

As always, the College welcomes feedback on 
the contents of this issue of Unicorn. We are 
particularly keen to hear from individuals, 
groups and agencies who are currently working 
on any of the four priorities outlined in Figure I 
or who are planning to initiate or extend such 
work in 2001. You can do this in a number of 
ways including: 

• Upload your comments to the ‘Have Your 
Say’ the ‘Member’ pages on the ACE Website 
— http://www.austcolled.com.au 

• Send an email to jcumming@austcolled.com.au 

• Submit a letter or article for publication in 
Education Review — ACE, PO Box 323 Deakin 
West ACT 2600 

• Send a report to ACE containing the 
outcomes of a professional development 
activity on the contents of this issue of 
Unicorn conducted in your 
organisation/workplace. 
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ACE PRIORITIES IN 2001 AND BEYOND — A Working Document 



/. Quality Teaching 

Objective 

To enhance teacher professionalism with a view 
to improving the quality of learning and teaching 
in a variety of contexts. 

Strategies 

• Collect and analyse responses to the national 
discussion paper Standards of Professional 
Practice for Accomplished Teaching in Australian 
Classrooms — see 

http://www.austcolled.com.au/Dispaper.pdf. 

• Conduct a second national forum on 
professional teaching standards in mid-2001 
in collaboration with other professional 
groups, using feedback from the national 
discussion paper. 

• Explore the potential for collaborative 
projects/joint ventures in a range of areas 
including professional development, ‘seamless 
curriculum’, educational leadership, 
knowledge workers/engineers and 
interactive learning technologies. 

2. Education Resourcing 

Objective 

To promote equality of educational opportunity, 
and hence potential equality of outcomes for all 
young Australians. 

Strategies 

• Promote mainstream debate on school 
resourcing issues identified in College 
publications (e.g. Year Book 2000 and Unicorn 
Vol 26 No 2 — see 

http:// www.austcolled.com.au/resources.html). 

• Explore the potential for collaborative 
research and development projects on 
resourcing in various sectors (e.g. early 
childhood, VET, higher education) and 
settings (e.g. developing countries). 

• Identify examples of good practice on 
flexible resourcing in a range of contexts, 



with a view to publication in electronic 
and/or conventional form. 

3. Indigenous Education 

Objective 

To improve educational and training outcomes 
for Indigenous youth through an action- 
oriented approach. 

Strategies 

• Continue to advance the Commitment to 
Action statement produced at the national 
issues forum on Indigenous Education in Alice 
Springs (Un/corn, Vol 25 No 3 — see http:// 
www.austcolled.com.au/resources.html). 

• Add value to the I ESI P National Conference 
being implemented for DETYA by ACE in 
Sydney, 14-15 November 2000. 

• Strengthen links with Indigenous groups (e.g. 
CESCEO Working Party on Indigenous 
Education, professional associations, parents) 
to support strategic initiatives in education 
and training. 

4. Vocational Learning 

Objective 

To promote stronger links between education, 
business, industry and community through the 
integration of technical/vocational and 
generic/academic skills and knowledge. 

Strategies 

• Work with stakeholders (e.g. ANTA, ASTF, 
NCVER, TDA, VETNETwork) to implement 
fundamental principles in Vocational 
Education and Training (e.g. flexible pathways, 
connectivity, multi-skilling). 

• Support research and development on issues 
of national significance (e.g. VET in schools, 
VET professionalism, parity of 
status/recognition ofVET). 

• Identify, document and disseminate examples 
of good practice (e.g. cross-sectoral 
resourcing, innovative teaching, community 
based learning). 



Figure 1 
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PRIORITIES FOR 
THE NEW MILLENNIUM 




“grassroots 
leadership is 
required for 
reconciliation” 



Ms Susan Pascoe 

President , Australian College of Education 

P riorities, by definition, require us to rank 
our goals with some precision. They are 
historically situated and context specific. The 
priorities this Australian educator has set for 
the new Millennium are: 

• achieve reconciliation 
• maintain a culture of peace 
I • celebrate the past, shape the future 
• improve educational outcomes 
• establish professional teaching standards 
• provide adequate school resources. 

Achieve reconciliation 

Our nation is deeply scarred by the occupation 
of an inhabited land by European settlers. The 
historic High Court decision of 1992 (the Mabo 
I judgement) struck down the notion of terra 
, nullius and decreed that the land was indeed 
• inhabited by Indigenous peoples when 
i Governor Arthur Phillip and his crew landed on 
26 January 1 788. The systematic dispossession 
of the land has left Indigenous Australians fringe 
dwellers in a place with deeply spiritual 
i significance for them. I am sorry that our non- 
Indigenous forebears took the land by force and 
that successive colonial administrations and 
governments engaged in patronising and 
destructive social policies such as the removal 
of Indigenous children from their parents. It was 
a day of immense national achievement and 
pride on Sunday 28 May this year when 
hundreds of thousands of Australians walked 
across the Sydney Harbour Bridge in support of 
reconciliation. Follow up activities in other 
places have achieved comparable turnouts. 
Ordinary Australians are realising that 
grassroots leadership is required for 
reconciliation. The commitment of enough 
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individuals might lead to collective national 
action. 

Schools have a critically important role to play 
as places and agents of reconciliation. Finding 
places in the curriculum for Indigenous 
perspectives; honestly recounting our past 
history and modelling inclusive behaviours all 
provide the basis for young people to move 
forward in this millennium with an 
acknowledgement of many of the ill-conceived 
practices of the past and a commitment to an 
inclusive Australia in the future. 

Maintain a culture of peace 

The United Nations has designated the year 
2000 as the International Year for the Culture of 
Peace. Significantly, 2000 is a year of great Jubilee 
in the Christian tradition and a year of the 
Golden Dragon in the Confucian tradition. 
Twenty-four hours of festivity that accompanied 
the advance of I January 2000 across the globe 
testified to the significance of the dawning of 
this period across national and cultural 
boundaries.Those places suffering from conflict 
and terror had few reasons to celebrate. 

A group of Nobel laureates wrote a Mon/festo 
2000 with the goal of presenting 100 million 
signatures to the United Nations General 
Assembly in September this year.The manifesto 
reads: 

• Respect all life 

• Reject violence 

• Share with others 

• Listen to understand 

• Preserve the planet 

• Rediscover solidarity. 

The International Year for the Culture of Peace 
heralds the beginning of a Decade for the 
Culture of Peace. Australian schools, particularly 
in the post-war era, have been places of 
tolerance, diversity and inclusiveness. 
Community-based schools such as government 
and Catholic schools attract students from a 
variety of linguistic, cultural and socio-economic 
backgrounds. In schools students learn how to 
live together, to respect rules and to understand 
difference. Australia's social fabric has been 



strengthened by the active engagement of her 
teachers to celebrate, not merely tolerate, 
multi-culturalism, and to understand, not fear, 
difference. In addition, schools model and teach 
pro-social behaviours from respecting the right 
of others to learn, to sharing space in the 
playground and rejecting bullying behaviours. 
Young people learn many of these attributes in 
their families. However, schools have an 
important role to play as not all families teach 
tolerance and inclusiveness — the values 
bedrock of a healthy democracy. 

“schools model and 

teach pro-social ^ 

behaviours” 

Celebrate the past and shape the future: 
the Centenary of Federation 

In the year 2001 Australians celebrate the 
Centenary of Federation: one hundred years 
since six colonies decided to unite into one 
nation with a common sense of purpose and 
direction and a common constitution. The 
capacity of young Australians to understand the 
significance of this event was questioned by the 
then Keating Government in 1994. The Civics 
Expert Group was established to provide advice 
to Government on the state of civics and 
citizenship education in Australia. Ken Boston 
and I were part of that three-person group 
along with the chair, eminent Australian 
historian, Professor Stuart Macintyre.We found 
an almost thirty year gap in the systematic 
teaching of civics and citizenship education in 
Australia, and argued that a co-ordinated 
national response was called for to provide 
relevant materials for students and professional 
development for teachers. We argued that 
'education for citizenship ranks with English and 
mathematics as a priority for school education, 
and that it is an essential component of a liberal 
education’ (Civics Expert Group 1994, p. 57). 

The report received multi-party support. Since 
then there has been a renaissance in the 
teaching of civics and citizenship education in 
Australia. It is very pleasing that in an era of 
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fiscal frugality, the Commonwealth Government 
in this year's budget set aside funding for the 
professional development of teachers in civics 
and citizenship education. 

The Australian College of Education was a 
respondent to the initial inquiry and has 
supported initiatives in civics and citizenship 
education through its publications, forums and 
conferences. Next year, the national conference 
will be a significant event in the Centenary of 
Federation activities. The College will co-host a 
National Education Assembly, focusing on the 
contribution of education to nation-building. 

“a renaissance 
in the teaching of 
civics and citizenship 
education” 

Lead-in activities this year include a competition 
for upper primary students, Our Nation — Our 
Stories, which invites them to consider issues 
such as: 

• What does it mean to be an Australian? 

• What people, events or inventions have 
helped shape our view of what it means to 
be an Australian? 

Competition winners will present their 
performance or product to the Education 
Assembly in April 2001. In addition, discussions 
amongst educators will be held around the 
country, co-hosted by the College and the 
Australian Council for Educational 
Administration, to develop a Declaration from 
the profession. The Declaration will set out the 
professional commitments Australian educators 
make to the community they serve. 

Celebrate the past, shape the future: the 
Australian College of Education 

The Australian College of Education itself was 
involved in an exercise to celebrate its forty 
years as a professional organisation in 1999, and 
to look to the future. The National Council has 
spent a good deal of time reflecting on the 
impact the College has had on the education 
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scene over the past forty years and its 
orientation for the future. Hard decisions were 
taken and the national office has been 
restructured and restaffed. 

Members were surveyed, and new products and 
services introduced such as the annual year 
book and interactive website. 

After a sustained period of reflection and 
discussion last year, the Council moved to 
position the College to become the voice of 
education in Australia. Unlike other key interest 
groups such as doctors or large businesses, 
there is no obvious voice for our mass, 
differentiated, dispersed profession. You will 
have noticed a perceptible increase in the media 
exposure given to the College, particularly in 
the past six months, and our willingness to 
present a view on current issues. For example, 
there was good coverage of the launch of the 
College’s Inaugural Year Book on School 
Resourcing in national publications from The 
Bulletin to The Australian . The College has always 
seen itself as an honest broker in debate with a 
unique capacity to bring together all views and 
to provide a forum for rational discourse. In the 
past twelve months, the College has hosted 
forums on Indigenous education, professional 
teaching standards and school resourcing, with 
an emphasis on promoting debate and providing 
a forum for all voices. 

And, finally, the College is moving to contribute 
significantly to discussions of teacher quality and 
education quality. If any word is set to become 
the education cliche of the year 2000, it is 
‘quality’. We should guard against this.Australian 
educators are at a point in history where the 
profession itself has the capacity and the will to 
define its ethics and standards and to monitor 
them. The College is actively promoting such 
initiatives, and sees itself as having a key role to 
play as an arbiter of professional teaching 
quality. 

As part of its strategic planning in 1999, the 
Council identified what it believes to be the 
most critical issues facing education in Australia 
at present. We identified the participation and 
performance of Indigenous students in 
schooling, the promotion and identification of 
professional teaching standards, and the 
adequacy of sctypol funding. We have moved to 
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engage the debate in all three areas as outlined 
below. 

Improve educational outcomes 

Young Indigenous Australians have a 
compromised experience of schooling. 
Approximately 70 per cent ofYear 3 Indigenous 
students are below the national literacy 
standard compared to approximately 30 per 
cent of other Year 3 Australian students 
(Masters and Forster, 1997). On average, 
Indigenous students are absent for about a day 
of schooling every week, compared to 
approximately three days every term for other 
Australian students. In addition, factors such as 
deafness, access to quality teaching, and the 
challenge of learning in what for many is a 
second language, all confound the educational 
experience of Indigenous young Australians. 



“promoting debate 
and providing a 
forum for all voices” 



The College, together with the Department of, 
Education, Training and Youth Affairs (DETYA) 
hosted a forum on Indigenous education in Alice 
Springs last year (ACE, 1999). Key community 
leaders, researchers and educators were 
brought together with policy-makers to plot the 
way forward. It was agreed that we have enough 
research and enough evidence of what works, 
and that what was needed from this point was 
commitment and political resolve to achieve 
better educational outcomes for Indigenous 
people. A co-ordinated inter-agency approach 
was accepted as the way forward. This has been 
written into the Commonwealth Government's 
National Indigenous English Literacy and 
Numeracy strategy, 2000-2004. The key 
elements of this strategy are: 

• improving attendance rates 

• overcoming hearing, health and nutrition 
problems 

• providing, where possible, preschooling 
opportunities 



* attracting good teachers to settings with 
concentrations of Indigenous students 

* using the best teaching methods known 
through existing research 

* measuring success and achieving 
accountability. 



“what is now needed 
is commitment and 
political resolve” 



The College has committed itself to supporting 
initiatives to improve the outcomes of 
Indigenous students as part of its contribution 
to achieving reconciliation. An Indigenous 
educator has been co-opted to Council; a 
Working Party established to promote 
initiatives in the area; and ACE has been 
commissioned by DETYA to conduct the 
national IESIP Conference in November 2000. 

Some of the other areas where Australian 
educators are currently probing ways to 
improve educational outcomes include: 

• providing better pathways in the post- 
compulsory phase of schooling — including 
improved integration of vocational education 
and training courses into mainstream 
generalist post-compulsory courses 

• preparing students for globalised, digitised 
workplaces — including the skilling of 
students and teachers in a range of 
information and communications technology 
applications 

• applying research to practice — including the 
use of empirical findings from the school 
effectiveness movement and recent projects 
to improve literacy learning in the early 
years. 

Establish professional teaching 
standards 

Why is it that Australian teachers do not 
currently set the standards for entry to the 
profession, determine the content of 
professional training programs, register teachers 
and take responsibility for the recognition and 
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reward of outstanding practice? Most educators 
agree that these are defining elements of a 
profession, but there is no sense of urgency for 
Australian educators to move in this direction. 
The path is littered with stalled attempts from 
the National Project on the Quality ofTeaching 
and Learning to the Australian Teaching Council. 

Are employers the guardians of quality in 
education? Currently it is they who register 
teachers and monitor their practice. Are 
universities the arbiter, as they currently set the 
courses for pre-service training and post- 
graduate study? Teachers' professional bodies 
have little or no say in these gate-keeping 
activities: 

“deeper issues of 
teacher quality and 

^ professionalism 

require sustained 
support” 

In February this year, the College joined with 
the Australian Association for Research in 
Education and the Australian Curriculum 
Studies Association to host a forum on 
professional teaching standards. All key players 
were invited, and we heard of a number of 
initiatives around the country to identify 
professional teaching standards and to reward 
them (ACE, 2000a). These initiatives are in their 
infancy, and will require further support to 
become embedded.The College is collaboration 
with other national groups is drafting a national 
discussion paper to develop a rationale for the 
establishment of professional teaching standards 
(see http://www.austcolled.com.au/Dispaper.pdf). 
It is important from the outset that classroom 
practitioners are involved in these activities, and 
professional bodies, researchers and employers 
all contribute to the discussion. The emerging 
teacher shortage is once again focusing 
attention on how we attract and retain quality 
entrants to the profession and develop career 
paths that are sufficiently differentiated and 
adequately remunerated to maintain a long-term 
career path for professionals. 



While we need to be responsive to teacher 
supply and demand, the deeper issues of teacher 
quality and professionalism will require 
sustained, informed, co-ordinated support. 

Provide adequate school resources 

The issue of school resourcing is back on the 
agenda.The Commonwealth Government's new 
schools policy and ‘enrolment benchmark 
adjustment’ have impacted on the provision of 
public education and its funding levels. In 
addition, recent comparative analysis from the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) indicates that the 
Australian spending of 5.6 per cent of GDP on 
education is below the OECD average of 5.9 
per cent. It is significant that Australians 
contribute l.l per cent from private sources 
and 4.5 per cent from government sources, 
while the OECD average is 0.7 per cent from 
private sources and 5.2 per cent from public 
sources. The increasing reliance on private 
contributions, at all levels of the education 
enterprise from kindergarten to higher 
education, raises questions of access and equity. 

The College devoted its inaugural Year Book 
(ACE, 2000b) to the issue of school resourcing, 
and was delighted when Emeritus Professor 
Peter Karmel agreed to be the editor. A 
symposium was held in Canberra in June for 
contributors and respondents to the Year Book 
to discuss the issue of school resourcing to 
advance the debate. It was agreed that we need 
consensus on the core purposes of schooling 
and on questions such as how much does it take 
to well-educate a child. One of the dilemmas for 
educators is that we do not currently have a 
robust and sustained research capacity on 
matters such as the relationship between 
increased expenditure on education and 
improved outcomes in health. There is scope for 
further research to model the impact of 
different allocative mechanisms in funding, to 
explore the application of school effectiveness 
research to funding models, and to consider the 
social costs of quality schooling. 

Notions of fairness (equity) underpin Australian 
democracy. At the heart of this notion is the 
view that citizens have a right to government 
services such as health, education, welfare and 
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justice on an equitable basis. If we are to 
advance the debate on school resourcing it has 
to have a strong empirical foundation. It would 
be timely for governments to conduct a capital 
and facilities audit similar to that undertaken as 
the foundation of the funding model of the 
Schools Commission in the 1970s. 



“significant 
infrastructure 
costs in tooling 
up schools” 

Governments of all persuasions exhort 
educators to join with them in creating the 
'knowledge nation'. It is not simply skill in the 
use of information and communications 
technologies that is required, but a capacity for 
problem-solving, teamwork, flexibility and 
intercultural understanding.There are significant 
infrastructure costs in tooling up schools, 
including the provision of adequate bandwidth 
for on-line communication, the purchase of 
hardware and software and the training of 
teachers. The resource implications are 
significant. In addition, during the past decade 
Australian schools have been urged to integrate 
vocational education and training opportunities 
for secondary students, to educate young 
people for pro-social behaviours and emotional 
resilience, and to provide instruction in core 
Asian languages. Even the 'bread and butter' 
work of educating students for strong literacy 
and numeracy skills has become more costly 



with acknowledgement that all students can 
learn, given sufficient time and support. It is 
pleasing that governments such as the 
Commonwealth Government recognise this. 
However, the resource implications are 
significant. If education is both a public good and 
an individual right, then the debate on 
adequately resourcing schools must address the 
issue of the balance of public and private 
contributions to the cost of schooling. 
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PERSONAL CAPACITY, 
SOCIAL COMPETENCE AND 
LEARNING TOGETHER 



“most of the 
workers in a 
knowledge 
economy are 
knowledge 
workers” 



Professor Kai-ming Cheng 
Professor of Education and Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor at the University of Hong Kong 
Visiting Professor of Education at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 

Introduction: changes and challenges 

T here are tides of educational reform all 
over the world. Education systems in Asia 
and the Pacific are undergoing serious re- 
examination and spectacular overhauls are 
emerging. This paper delineates changes in the 
broader social context, and how such changes 
challenge our education systems. Special 
attention is paid to the social aspects of learning 
and personal development, and how education 
may be viewed differently from those 
perspectives. 



“the entire 
concept of the 
education 
system is being 
challenged” 



The education reform themes of ‘decline’ and 
‘quality’ of the 1980s and 1990s are now being 
overtaken by ‘learning’. There are two 
dimensions to this thematic change. First, not 
only are we concerned with how well students 
learn, but also with what they have learnt and 
should learn. Secondly, if learning is the focus of 
attention, then education and schools are no 
longer the starting points. 

I propose to outline four major dimensions of 
change — the economy, the workplace, the 
society, and conditions for learning — and discuss 
the implications for education and learning. 

1. The knowledge economy 

Most of the countries in the region have over 
half of their economic output in the tertiary 
sector. Countries with lower output have also 
shown rapid growth in the tertiary sector in 
recent decades. Although we cannot simply 
equate the tertiary sector with a knowledge 
economy, it is a very good gauge of the growth 
of a knowledge-based economy. Even in the 
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industrial sector, the majority of operations are 
increasingly knowledge-based. 

Societies in almost all regions, perhaps with the 
exception of Africa, are moving to some degree 
towards a knowledge economy. 

The significance of such an economic change 
vis-a-vis education is more obvious when we 
consider the changed pattern of the workforce. 
In most of the developed economies, the 
number of ‘white-collar’ workers exceeds that 
of ‘blue-collar’ workers. 

Most of the workers in a knowledge economy 
need knowledge. They are knowledge workers. 
A sizeable proportion of them are intellectuals. 

Hence, what we are facing is not just any regular 
change in the economy. It is change towards an 
economy that is totally different from the typical 
industrial economy. 

Challenges to education 

The challenge to education is overwhelming.The 
entire concept of the education system, which 
mirrors the industrial manufacturing process, is 
being challenged. Existing education systems 
have had a relatively short history compared 
with the long history of humankind. Current 
school systems emerged only in the mid- 
nineteenth century as national government- 
regulated endeavours. Under these systems, 
students are ‘educated’ by a social mechanism. In 
a way, students are regarded as raw material and 
processed en masse in places called schools, and 
are constantly scrutinised by quality-control 
mechanisms, such that some are selected for 
further processing and refinement, others are 
rejected as ‘wastage’ or second-class products. 

In a knowledge society, where knowledge 
‘qualifications’ no longer provide a licence for 
social advancement, where people are not 
classified according to the knowledge they 
possess, and where most people are expected 
to possess knowledge to some extent, what is 
the role of schools? 

The entire notion of screening, selection and 
sifting is obsolete. If the scope for cheap labour 
is continually shrinking, what is the fate of those 
who have ‘failed’ in schools? 

Challenges to learning 

If there is no place for school ‘failures’, then the 



school system should no longer be producing 
such ‘failures’. This statement sounds ironical to 
educational planners, as their specific task has 
been to plan educational ‘products’ with 
different degrees of ‘knowledge’, labelled by 
their academic qualifications (or lack of them), 
in order to match the different tiers of 
manpower needs in the economy. 

The statement is also foreign to schools. If 
schools are not meant to discriminate between 
the good students and the poor, what then is 
the real function of schools? Schools are now 
reminded of their basic mission: learning. 

“the school system 
should no longer 

be producing such ^ 

‘failures’” 

But if schools restore learning as their primary 
mission, then we need to rethink the structure 
of schools. For example, if it is learning rather 
than qualification and certification that is our 
main concern, what have we given our students 
in terms of learning? We all realise that students 
need to learn a lot in their early years, but only 
the quantifiable and examinable are treasured. 
Who would play God and determine which 
children should be regarded as failures and 
discontinued from learning? 

In a knowledge society, where everybody is 
expected to have knowledge, even for survival, 
everybody deserves the right to learning. This is 
something new on the agenda of many 
governments. 

2. The changed workplace 

A number of characteristics are already obvious 
in today’s workplace. 

First, not only are workers expected to have 
knowledge, but they are also expected to be 
capable of constantly adapting to new areas of 
knowledge in their work. 

Secondly, organisations are constantly 
restructured, in order to cater for ever-changing 
emphases, markets, clients, technologies and 
business concepts. Clear divisions of labour, 
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well-defined hierarchies and stable structures 
(all crucial attributes of organisational success in 
the industrial society) have become negative 
elements for a vibrant organisation in the 
knowledge society. Workers have to expect 
constant changes of position, and changes in the 
nature of work and in work relations, even 
within the same organisation. 

Thirdly, there is a high level of job mobility and 
occupational change. 



“there is training 
for specialised 
skills, not training 
of specialised 
persons” 



Challenges to education 

The challenge to education is essential. Although 
tasks and projects require specialised 
knowledge and skills, the personnel are 
increasingly de-specialised. More and more, 
people are expected to work across knowledge 
borders and to undertake ongoing self- 
education to meet changing work demands. 
Workers need to be different specialists at 
different times in their careers. 

The notion of training specialised manpower is 
being challenged.There is training for specialised 
skills, not training of specialised persons. 

This poses a further challenge, if not crisis, for 
the conventional notions of vocational 
education. Typical vocational education is 
designed according to the needs of specific 
trades, at times even according to job 
descriptions and skills specifications. The idea 
has been to prepare young people with skills 
that would enable them to join a certain 
occupational rank. They are trained to be 
‘qualified manpower’, and are then employed in 
the appropriate area. 

While skills training is still necessary and 
sometimes essential, it is not always directed 
towards a particular occupation or ‘vocation’. 
The duration of skills training is relatively 
shortened, often with a large component of self- 
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learning. The development of information 
technology has also reduced the need for mere 
knowledge transmission in skills training, and 
has given more emphasis to face-to-face 
imparting of practical experience. 

Challenges to learning 

These changes in the workplace have imposed 
unprecedented challenges on the entire notion 
of learning. Until now, young people’s learning 
has taken place within the school system, which 
reflects production in the industrial society. 

In the industrial era, the school system works 
like a factory with a long production line. 
Students, like raw materials, are fed through one 
end of the production line, processed through 
the same procedures at the same pace and with 
uniform expected outcomes, and scrutinised 
and screened at different junctures of the 
processing as a matter of quality control. 
Students of different ‘calibre’ are therefore 
distilled through the process. 

In such a system, students necessarily undergo 
the same teaching with the same curriculum. 
They have no control over their own learning 
path or learning pace, and are not expected to 
follow individual learning paths according to 
their differing needs. 



“we must assume 
that everyone is 
capable of lifelong 
learning” 



The net effect of such a system is that only 
those who fit the required learning path and 
meet the expected outcomes are seen to be 
able to learn. Many who are seen as failures in 
the system are simply those who did not fit the 
uniform production process. 

This concept is contrary to the basic 
assumptions of lifelong learning in a knowledge 
society. When there is a need for people to 
acquire new knowledge continuously 
throughout their lives, we must assume that 
everyone is capable of lifelong learning.There is 
no permanent failure in learning. In a knowledge 
society, every citizen has the right to lifelong 



learning, and has the right to expect the society 
to provide such learning opportunities. 

Individuals should also have the right to choose 
the direction and pace of their own learning. 
When individuals are no longer prepared for 
specific occupations, and when they have to face 
a variety of specialisations in their working lives, 
it is not meaningful for all to follow the same 
curriculum with the same expectations. Such 
uniformity might still have some foundation at a 
basic education level, where one could argue 
that all citizens should be equipped with the 
same baseline competency and literacy. 

“today’s 

organisations are 
increasingly flat 

^ (fewer layers), light 

(less bureaucracy) 
and loose (fluid 
structures)” 

The argument for individualised learning is 
further reinforced by the fact that individuals 
have different intelligence potential, and very 
different paces of learning. 

3. The connected society 

Society is more connected than ever. Few have 
considered that notion in the context of 
education. Connectivity is the catchword. 
However, connectivity is nothing new to human 
society. It used to be trails, roads, rivers and 
canals that connected villages and towns 
together. Only the connected were prosperous. 
Then railways, highways, airlines and telephones: 
again, the connected were economically and 
socially privileged. Now, it is connectivity in 
cyberspace. The recent, unanticipated economic 
development in India and some Latin American 
countries has demonstrated the power of 
connectivity in the Internet era. 

Connectivity has also changed social 
organisations. Today’s organisations are 
increasingly flat (with fewer layers), light (with 
less bureaucracy) and loose (with fluid 
structures). Networks have replaced formal and 
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stable organisations in many fields. The 
development of information and 
communication technologies has also prompted 
closer human relations. Communications 
nowadays easily transcend hierarchies and 
bureaucracies and have contributed to the 
further reduction of organisational barriers. 
Human interaction within a working 
organisation is now more intense — contrary 
to the belief that technologies would supplant 
human interaction. 

Because of that, people will experience not only 
more areas of knowledge in their working lives, 
but also more social networks and communities 
than those in an industrial society. When people 
change their employment, job skills, occupations 
and careers, they encounter different sectors of 
the community. Whereas in a typical industrial 
society, one stays basically in the same 
profession and hence the same social circles. 

Social mobility is now intensified. There is more 
frequent change of jobs and occupations — 
horizontal mobility.There is also a higher degree 
of vertical social mobility. Like knowledge, which 
becomes obsolete very easily and quickly, 
success is less easily sustainable. People are 
experiencing more frequent ups and downs in 
their lives.To a pessimist, there is no permanent 
success. To an optimist, there is no permanent 
failure: every day could turn a new page. 

“to an optimist, 

there is no ^ 

permanent failure” 

Challenges to education 

Education must face the high demands on 
human factors and social interaction in a 
knowledge society. Conventionally, the 
expectations of a school system have been 
knowledge and skills. Values, morals, conscience 
and spirit used to be the concern of only 
schools with religious missions. However, such 
non-cognitive aspects are increasingly important 
in preparing our youth for the future. 

When organisations were structured according 
to a strict division of labour and people were 
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highly specialised, knowledge and skills were 
indeed all that counted. It was the specialised 
knowledge or skill, slotted into a designated 
position within an organisation, that contributed 
to the overall success of the organisation. But 
that was in the industrial era. 

In a modern organisation, which is flat, light and 
loose, people have become of prime 
importance. First, they need to be people who 
can move from one body of knowledge to 
another and from one set of skills to another, 
with relative ease.What is important is not how 
much these people have learnt, but how much 
they are capable of learning and how much 
knowledge they can create. It is the human 
capacity that is now the central concern. 

“depriving a child 
of social experience 
is as harmful and 

irresponsible as 

denying them 
literacy and 
numeracy” 

Secondly, because of the loose structure and 
diminishing bureaucratic barriers, workers must 
interact more vigorously with colleagues in 
other parts of the organisation and/or other 
occupations or professions. The re is an increase 
in attention to social competency or values 
education (Gardner et al. 2000) or ‘character 
education’ (Lockwood 1997). 

Most school systems are too preoccupied by 
academic subject-based studies and classroom 
learning. The predominance of public 
examinations in schools not only conflicts with 
the theoretical notion of all-round education, 
but also functionally deprives young people of 
more comprehensive social experiences. 
Depriving a child of social experience is as 
harmful and irresponsible as denying them 
literacy and numeracy. 

If that is accepted, then schools must be seen as 
social communities rather than as places of 
mere academic study. School lives should leave 
more room for activities outside classrooms 
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and outside campuses, because such activities 
provide learning experiences as important as 
academic studies. School leadership must 
therefore focus not only on organising the 
teaching of the formal curriculum, but also on 
constructing the school as a progressive social 
community. 

Schools should no longer be proud of their 
isolation from society. Schools should not be 
seen as protecting students from pollution by 
society. Rather, schools need to be closely 
associated with the community, so that students 
have real life experiences as early as 
appropriate. 

Challenges to learning 

Social learning experiences are rather different 
from academic learning. If learning in the social 
realm is to become an essential part of 
students’ lives, then we must introduce new 
challenges pertinent to such learning. 

First, in order to make room for learning 
experiences other than academic studies, there 
has to be a considerable reduction in the time 
spent on academic studies. 

Secondly, teachers must be prepared for a 
changed school life. Unlike academic studies, 
where teachers mostly assume an authoritative 
role in knowledge transmission, students’ social 
learning experiences must be handled 
differently by teachers. While most academic 
studies still maintain a ‘right or wrong* (and 
hence ‘pass or fail’) attitude towards learning, 
such notions may not be appropriate for social 
learning experiences. Although social learning 
activities can be planned, the learning that takes 
place in such activities cannot be planned. 

Thirdly, social learning experiences are 
necessarily uneven because of the diversity and 
disparity among students’ families. Students in 
one family are naturally exposed to different 
social experiences from those available in other 
families. Broader approaches need to be 
developed to tackle the disparity of social 
experience. 

4. Changed conditions for learning 

Fundamental to education today are the 
changed conditions of learning. Developments 
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in information technology have changed the 
interrelationship of individuals and knowledge. 
Crucial to such change is access to information. 
Access to information is now individualised, 
popularised and equalised. 

“access to 

information is now 

individualised, 

popularised and 
equalised” 

Information, formal knowledge in particular, 
used to be accessible only in formal institutions 
such as schools, libraries and museums. The 
invention of radio and television changed the 
situation slightly, except that the learner still had 
little choice over what was learnt. Personal 
computers, together with the development of 
the World Wide Web, have made learning an 
individualised activity. 

Access to information is now popularised. 
Computers, once seen as expensive items, have 
become a household necessity. This is true not 
only in most developed countries, but also in 
many urban centres in developing countries. 

Therefore, access to information is also 
equalised. It was assumed that information 
technology development would widen the gap 
between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’. This 
assumption was perhaps based on the fact that 
computers are expensive machines. However, 
compared with other means of tackling 
inequality, the diffusion of information 
technologies to families has proved to be the 
least expensive and most effective method of 
overcoming social disparity. 

Challenges to teachers 

The change in access to information has posed 
a fundamental challenge to education. If 
information technology is further developed, 
such that information is readily available to 
individuals through personal means, what then is 
the role of teachers and the school? 

One could argue that such a question is 
conceptually flawed, because teachers were 
never intended to be mere purveyors of 



information. However, in reality, particularly in 
the Asian context, teaching in classrooms is still 
very much a mere transmission of information. 
What happens to teachers when the pure 
transmission of information is no longer a 
necessary task? 

Teachers would then restore their dignified role 
of being a leader in learning and a sage in the 
learning community (school). Raw information is 
not yet useful knowledge. Teachers have the 
undeniable role of helping students in selecting, 
analysing and synthesising available information, 
and facilitating students in the application and 
creation of knowledge — developing students’ 
capacity to generate wisdom. 

Technologies will inevitably take over all the 
lower-level learning activities. If teachers identify 
themselves only with these activities, they will 
be replaced. 

“teachers would 
restore their 
dignified role of 

being a leader in ^ 

learning and a sage 
in the learning 
community” 

Challenges to the curriculum 

If institutional regimes for learning are 
weakened, then one may need to rethink the 
entire enterprise of ‘curriculum’.The notion of a 
curriculum assumes that learning could and 
should be planned. To some extent, it also 
assumes that what is to be learnt has to be 
taught, and hence learning needs to be 
engineered. 

It is not certain whether or not such 
assumptions are totally valid. There are 
undoubtedly areas of learning that must be 
planned and must take place sequentially, such 
as learning mathematics, or playing the violin. 
However, most of our knowledge is not learnt 
in a planned manner. 

First, learning through social experience cannot 
be engineered, and cannot be taught and 
assessed, as is the case with academic subjects. 
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Secondly, even with academic subjects, for 
example physics, is it really necessary to learn 
topics (such as heat, light and sound) in such an 
in-depth manner at such an age in such a 
sequence? Thirdly, even with very disciplined 
subjects such as mathematics, is what students 
learn and how they learn necessarily what and 
how they should learn? If schools and teachers 
are relieved from the tedious task of 
transmitting information, is the curriculum 
liberating our students or limiting them? 

“learning 
through social 
experience cannot 
be engineered” 

Learning as community activity 

Recent theories of learning have emphasised 
the social context in which learning takes place 
(Philips & Soltis 1 998, pp. 62-64). Learning is no 
longer seen purely as an activity occurring in 
isolated brain cells. Learning is a human activity 
that takes place in social environments. The fact 
that learning is individualised does not mean 
that learning should take place in personal 
isolation. ^ Learning is basically a community 
activity. 

Hence, learning in a knowledge society has to 
be perceived dialectically. We are facing the dual 
challenge of how to make full use of 
individualised learning facilities and how to 
foster a learning community to facilitate 
individualised learning. 

If we accept this notion of learning, then schools 
must be perceived as learning communities. The 
entire focus of school leadership needs to be 
directed towards constructing such a 

community. Students must perceive themselves 
as team members in a learning community, and 
be prepared to learn with others. Teachers are 
learning partners with students. One of their 
prime tasks is to make sure that students learn 
with others. 

Learning together 

In the context of the above discussions, I would 
like to re-interpret the title of the conference: 
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‘Learning Together’. It may take on several 
themes, particularly in relations to schools. 

Theme I: Lifelong learning for all (vis-a-vis 
‘schooling’) 

The notion of lifelong learning entails a belief 
that there is no permanent failure in learning. 
Everyone could be and should be lifelong 
learners. It also entails an appreciation of the 
diversity of individual learning paths. Everyone 
should be allowed their preferred learning path, 
and in their particular areas of strength. In that 
context, there should be a new ideology about 
equality in education, such that disparity in 
lifelong learning opportunities, in the broad 
sense of the term, should be minimised as a 
matter of policy. 

Theme 2: Developing learning capacity (vis-a-vis 
‘ subject learning’) 

Given the need for diverse learning paths and 
individualised learning modes, learning in 
schools must share a common goal: learning to 
learn, and learning to learn on a lifelong basis. 
Instead of regarding students as receptacles of 
knowledge, education should aim to cultivate 
students’ capacity to learn. In order that no-one 
will be deprived of a decent life, education must 
ensure that all citizens achieve the baseline 
capacity of learning for life. 

Theme 3: Learning to live together (vis-a-vis schools 
for ‘studies’) 

School is not only a place for academic studies. 
It is also a place for experiencing the life of a 
community. It is a place for developing social 
competence or social capacity, a place for 
learning how to live with people from different 
backgrounds and of different characters. In that 
context, schools must be developed as 
communities for social experience. 

Theme 4: Learning to learn together (vis-a-vis 
isolated minds) 

Bearing in mind that learning is also a social 
activity, schools, the curriculum and teaching 
must be structured so that learning takes place 
in a community. Students are comrades in 
learning. Teachers are partners in learning with 
students. Students should learn to learn in a 
team. Schools, classes and groups need to be 
utilised as essential vehicles for learning, rather 
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than necessary limitations due to resources 
shortages. 

More themes 

The conference title could accommodate many 
more themes about learning in a knowledge 
society. Some other themes include the 
following: 

• school-community partnership, where the 
school and the community learn together; 

• school-family partnership, where educators 
and parents learn together; 

• formal-non-formal-informal alliance, such 
that the society is a coherent environment 
for learning; 

• private-public coalitions, such that 
differences in funding modes do not inhibit 
institutional collaboration; 

• international collaboration. 

Concluding remarks 

I would like to conclude this paper by asking 
several questions: 

Society is undergoing rapid and tremendous 
change; our students are facing a changing 
society. Are we educators prepared for change? 

When information and knowledge are no 
longer the privilege of the teacher; when 
students can move faster than teachers in 
acquiring information: Are we educators glad to 
see students as the masters of learning? 

When students can move faster than teachers 
in acquiring information; when students are 
proved more innovative and creative than 
teachers: Are we educators ready to play a new 
role? 



When the society is less structured, lighter and 
flatter; when social mobility is so great and so 
quick: What should teacher-student relations 
become? 

After all, learning is a human instinct; the aim of 
education is to expand the scope of learning; 
education must increase students’ capacity for 
learning: Is that still our belief? 

After all, if students mostly learn on their own; 
if students are innovative and creative; if 
students move faster than teachers: Are we not 
proud of our students? 

After all, if the nitty-gritty lecturing, examining, 
marking can be left to technologies; if we can 
maintain close interaction with students on 
more social matters: Isn't that an educators 
dream come true? 
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THE QUEST FORA NEW 
LEARNING PARADIGM 




“could learning 
stand alone, 
beyond the needs 
of economic 
growth?” 



“vocational 

identities 

— ^ emerge as the 
central tenet 
of autonomy” 
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There is no question that there are deep 
analogies between mindlike artefacts 
and human minds. There are also deep 
disanalogies. The deepest of these, we 
think, is the functional one: how thought 
is shaped to serve our intentions and the 
settings in which we are compelled to 
operate as culture-reliant human beings. 

Bruner, Goodnow and Austin (1956) A 
Study of Thinking 

I . t 

r I ’his paper begins with the recognition that 
JL learning occupies a central role in modern 
societies. Learning is heralded as the key driver 
of comprehensive development and 
sustainability. • 

Traditional human capital has now been reborn 
under the guise of knowledge management 
theories. In other words, economic priorities 
| still dominate the education landscape. The 

value of knowledge is closely tied to that of 
competencies. Thus, we propose a list of eight 
domains of inquiry concerning value creation 
through knowledge production and 
! management. 

Could it be different under the emerging 
learning paradigm? Could learning stand alone, 
beyond the needs of economic growth? 

Vocational identities emerge as the central 
tenet of autonomy and self-determination. 
Identity-enhancing organisations and 
j community learning combine with a personal 

search for meaning through work and activity. 
We further propose a breakdown of eight 
| stages to arrive at conscious evolution. 

Flexibility calls for adaptive learning capabilities. 
However, generative learning, vision and 
managing creative tensions are the levers of 
seminality. Only seminal learning skills can offer 




cultural advancement and feed into the 
formation of semantic memory. 

Finally, this paper turns to three new knowledge 
archetypes: Chaos, Complexity, Consilience. 
These concepts can help trace breakthrough 
developments amidst order and disorder. The 
goal of more equitable distribution of 
knowledge in the world leads us to recommend 
five mutations on the way to achieving 
inclusiveness. 

The full paper, on the ACE web site, then deals 
with the design of a Big Picture, addressing the 
future of learning. Possible scenarios are tracked 
through the systemic interplay of three key 
variables: paradigm shifts, delivery modes, and 
driving forces. Time undergoes a three- 
dimensional approach: past, present, future. A 
transitional perception of new learning 
trajectories begins with a Clockwork Orange 
state that is slowly evolving to a Knowledge 
Age. The ultimate realisation of the unity and 
equity of learning generates the Learning 
Society. 



“knowledge growth 
must be accompanied 
by a sense of global 
ethics” 



The fundamental pitfall is hubris — fateful 
human arrogance.Thus, knowledge growth must 
be accompanied by better learning capabilities 
and a sense of global ethics. Greater knowledge 
interdependency, or the dream of a global 
learning village, is contingent on our ability to 
Learn to Live Together. 

Learning throughout life requires a new 
momentum in nurturing true learning cultures 
and proactive metacognitive competencies. The 
paper alludes to four policy directions, and 
specifically to the challenge of putting educators 
at the forefront of the learning society. Schools 
are organisationally committed to enhanced 
teacher professionalism fostering faculty 
learning and robust learning habits. 

Education as a Right seeks coupling with 



Learning as a Duty, to sustain a Social Contract 
for the New Millennium. Learning and our 
foundation institutions of sociality are 
summoned to take full advantage of the human 
propensity to engage in long-term contracts 
that evolve, both by culture and by democratic 
consent, into moral precepts and implicit social 
laws. 



‘education as a right 
seeks coupling with 
learning as a duty” 



Introduction 

Seldom has humanity shared such a deep sense 
of urgency. Against a legacy of notable progress 
we shoulder a growing burden made up of 
issues that vex humanity daily — ethnic conflict, 
warfare, endemic poverty, environmental 
depletion, plague-stricken continents, organised 
crime, anomic conduct at the heart of modern 
cities. But also, we take common pride in the 
advancement of science and technology; 
progress in human rights, freedom and 
democracy; new wealth creation paradigms; 
extended lifespan. Hence, the windows of 
opportunity appear to be wide open. 

Paradoxically, though, people feel increasingly 
wedged into a maze of global anxiety.The plight 
of suffering fellow-citizens of the world 
occupies ever-increasing proportions of our 
daily news. Perils facing global governance 
reinforce the overall disbelief in politics. 
Volatility in the economy and in capital markets 
generates widespread uncertainty. The 
wholesale risk society is marked by powerful 
jolts. It exercises intractable pressures on our 
daily lives. 

With society profoundly split on the 
appropriate policy remedies or the best societal 
directions, one potent idea appears to bridge 
disparate views. Learning is recognised as the 
key attribute of developed communities and 
individuals; likewise, education is the unique 
provider for sustainable human prosperity. 

Everything operates as if the perfectibilist 
principle has regained confidence: however 
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uncertain and perilous the context, the quality 
of human life and the limits of human 
comprehension can undergo indefinite 
improvement. 

In a knowledge-driven world, where the 
economy itself has turned into an ecognomy, 
human intelligence inequities and differential 
opportunities to learn establish the fundamental 
divide between peoples and countries. Our 
beleaguered world is a showcase of fierce 
knowledge competitions. Proprietary 
knowledge soars in value. 

“the fate of cultures 
remains ultimately 
associated with their 
learning and 
evolving capabilities” 

Is it possible to single out one domain of human 
endeavour that escapes this paradigm? Is 
economic growth separable from human 
development and from the accumulation of 
intangible assets? Will technology not subside 
into incremental upgrades — from generation 
X to generation X +1 — unless it becomes 
more learner-friendly? Is it not that the fate of 
cultures remains ultimately associated with 
their learning and evolving capabilities? Can 
social institutions — as corporate organisations 
— succeed in assimilating advanced adaptive 
and generative learning functions? 

Our new agenda is fraught with learning 
conditionalities. 

The generation and sustainability of learning 
communities, learning cities, learning 
governments, learning organisations, lifelong 
learning individuals and ever-learning schools 
constitute overriding challenges in the wake of 
the new millennium. 

Knowledge and learning have only just begun to 
operate together. It is expected that they will 
combine even further to determine our 
common predicament. 



Human capital and knowledge 
management — the dominion of 
economic thinking 

That the human capital discourse has acquired a 
second momentum is in itself significant. The 
rise of a knowledge-driven economy, and the 
concomitant premium allotted to intangible 
assets, have stretched the debate on education 
and training; these institutions remain the single 
major source of human capital formation and of 
knowledge production and dissemination in our 
global age. 

Never before have our developed societies 
been grounded in such high levels of educational 
attendance. Ironically, it is also fair to note that 
seldom in history have we witnessed such 
paramount signs of dissatisfaction with the 
outcomes of our educational systems. What’s 
going wrong? 

Economic priorities have tended to subsume 
both the education and learning enterprises and 
their internal fabric during most of the 
twentieth century. 

Human capital (or its post-modern surrogate 
concept:‘knowledge management’) is the mighty 
expression of that utilitarian approach. The 
economics of education has supplied most of 
the rationale for the ambitious reforms that 
swept our educational systems throughout 
most of this century. Some prominent 
international organisations have championed 
the new debate on human capital — see OECD 
(1998), Human Capital Investment — An 
International Comparison. 

Hence, the upsurge of knowledge as a key 
production factor in the new economic lexicon 
has contributed to ‘harden’ what was always 
regarded as a most relevant asset both to 
society and to the corporate world. As a 
consequence, knowledge theory underpins a 
feverish period of creative enquiry: Where and 
how is it produced? How best can it be 
disseminated? How can we characterise the 
most favourable nurturing environments? 
Which are the key factors warranting timely 
application and market exploitation of new 
knowledge? What are the enablers to convert 
knowledge into problem-solving competencies 
and skills? 
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The final question is not just an abstract 
exercise for the delectation of intellectuals. On 
the contrary, the value of knowledge is, not 
surprisingly, closely tied to that of 
competencies. Knowing is a necessary condition, 
but only knowing how provides the necessary 
complement required by an industrious and 
promethean society. 

The UNESCO Commission on Education for 
the 21st Century associates this trend with the 
vibrant demand for higher skills at all levels: 

Instead of requiring a skill, which they 
see as still too narrowly linked to the 
idea of practical know-how, employers 
are seeking competence, a mix, specific 
to each individual, of skill in the strict 
sense of the term, acquired through 
technical and vocational training, of 
social behaviour, of an aptitude for 
teamwork, and of initiative and a 
readiness to take risks . 

In the utilitarian legacy of our current problem* 
solving and innovation-driven society, the 
overriding criterion for knowledge assessment 
is value creation. From this perspective, 
knowledge production and management 
address a host of complex concerns, otherwise 
alien to the time-honoured traditions of the 
education mill. The following areas currently 
being explored are worth mentioning: 

• accessing existing knowledge and 
appropriating critical flows of new 
knowledge (stock and flow management); 

• developing objective indicators to measure 
the impacts of knowledge on wealth creation; 

• discerning how information and 
communication technologies influence the 
formation and spread of new knowledge 

• managing the working triangle of knowledge 
processing and circulation: Education, R&D, 
Innovation 

• measuring and accrediting non-formally 
acquired competencies (work-related skills) 

• fine-tuning learning and un-learning 
strategies — customised for the purpose of 
balancing active vs inert knowledge 

• relating personal and vocational identities to 
alternative knowledge paths 



• balancing adaptive and generative learning. 

This list adds far more to the research agenda 
on knowledge, and its social and individual 
functions, than just paying tribute to new 
economy hype. Let us take the last two points, 
for instance. 

Nurturing vocational identities 

Who am I? What are my core competencies? 
Do I ‘own’ proprietary knowledge? Regardless 
of where and how I work, is there continuity in 
my professional career? Where do I seek new 
learning experiments? Am I able to formulate a 
knowledge ambition? Do I understand the social 
networks that add value to my knowledge pool? 
Have I a strategy to bolster my working self? 
What traits do I value as a lifelong learner? 

Vaulting volatility marks our working context. 
The market puts a premium on 

multicompetencies and mobility. The spread of 
tele- and e-work relies upon novel self- 
management competencies. Likewise, the 
central tenet of autonomy and self- 

determination draws upon the critical issue of 
personal and vocational identity. 

These questions help us to understand how 
formidable the task of charting a fully fledged 
vocational identity can be. Unless organisations 
are identity enhancers, they will struggle to find 
the effective path toward collective knowledge 
and community learning. 

Giving credence to this pursuit, it is now 
possible to devise a theory on the emergence of 
vocational identities, a sort of hybrid — homo 
sapiens et faber. Each human repertory at stake 
would necessarily include some, or all, of the 
following features, with allowance for different 
combination patterns (each particular 
combination reveals a specific stage in a 
developing vocational self): 

• a knowledge base (the cognitive genome) 

• a portfolio of competencies 

• a preference for learning strategies 

• a discernible path towards the strengthening 
of identity (construction of self) 

• a foundation of emotional stability and of 
self-esteem 
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• a set of strategies to enhance personal assets 

• a commitment to both the vision and 
priorities of the relevant organisations, 
regarded as learning opportunities 

• a conscious evolution — including the social 
dimensions of identity formation. 

Consciousness, brain research findings 
conclude, revolves around intricate mechanisms 
of knowledge processing and selection upon 
value, carried out in the two components of our 
forebrain: the limbic system and the cerebral 
cortex. Purposeful conduct recalls the 
assistance of semantic memory, motivation and 
awareness. 

“in the absence of 
consciousness and 
vocational identity, 
learning lacks 
purpose” 

Conscious evolution sets the stage for 
autonomy and meaning in the process of 
vocational identity formation. Placed at the 
summit of a long personal evolutionary chain, it 
stems from a robust landscape of consciousness 
grappling with the deepest, most intractable 
dilemmas of vocation and identity, and grows 
increasingly wary of shallow activism. 

In the absence of consciousness and vocational 
identity, learning lacks purpose, work is only 
remotely associated with personal 
development, and the drive to learn is erratic. 

Intent is the direct consequence of vocational 
identity. Professional fulfilment is its main 
outcome. 

Adaptive and generative learning 

New economy and constant adaptability are 
increasingly synonyms. 

Ever shorter creative destruction cycles are 
compressing the time-length of competitive 
advantages resulting from innovation. The 
Schumpeterian description of business cycles 
applied to the Internet age sets the background 
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for a high pace of productivity gains, thriving in 
extreme and inhospitable competition. Instancy 
is at the cutting edge of new knowledge 
application and of unprecedented demands on 
the human ingenuity to adapt.The buzz word in 
tech-sawy communities is ‘time to market’: that 
is to say, the speed at which ideas are 
transferred into business models, the readiness 
to apply research outcomes and new 
knowledge in corporate innovation. 

In this unstable landscape, new learning theories 
often surrender to conjunctural flexibility. This 
discourse is emphatically praised by prevailing 
views on learning organisations. 

However, in our increasingly unpredictable, 
dynamic and blurred world, it is no longer 
possible to rely on someone who can ‘figure it 
all out at the top’. Empowering the individual 
learner and agent of change becomes the 
challenge. Flexibility and genera tivity at both the 
institutional and individual levels become ever 
more critical. 

Senge (1992) spells it out in a neat formulation: 

The prevailing view of learning 
organisations emphasises increased 
adaptability ... But increasing 
adaptiveness is only the first stage in 
moving toward learning organisations. 
The impulse to learn in children goes 
deeper than desires to respond and 
adapt more effectively to environmental 
change.The impulse to learn, at its heart, 
is an impulse to be generative, to expand 
our capability . This is why leading 
corporations are focusing on generative 
learning, which is about creating, as well 
as adaptive learning, which is about 
coping ... 

Generative learning, unlike adaptive 
learning, requires new ways of looking at 
the world ... 

This is not ornately composed prose for the 
internal consumption of a chosen few. 

Human beings have been designed for learning. 
Children come fully equipped with an 
unassailable drive to explore and experiment 
rather than conservatively to avoid mistakes. 
Conversely, our primary institutions of 
education have been designed to teach and to 
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control. The same reasoning applies to our 
prevailing systems of management, which are 
quite frequently eager to reward mediocre 
obedience and rote conformity to norms. 

Survival instincts are often commensurate with 
adaptive learning capabilities: the reaction to 
external stimuli, dealing with threats and 
behaving in accordance with standards of 
flexibility. 

The visionary person, but also one who remains 
committed to effective change, looks beyond 
adaptability. Creative tension — measured by 
the gap between vision and current reality — 
acts on expanding capabilities, devises ways to 
encapsulate strong inference, and addresses 
multiple competing hypotheses. 

The best blend of adaptive and generative 
learning remains a matter of scholarly dispute. 
Adaptive skills are useful in a context of 
constant but continuous or incremental change; 
generative capacities define leaders in their 
response to radical innovation and systems 
depart swiftly from notorious disequilibrium in 
search of a new state of equilibrium. 

In any case, one outcome is evident. If our 
schools are to evolve into genuine learning 
organisations, rote adaptability should not 
outstrip generative learning concerns. The 
comprehensibility of a multidimensional 
universe and the skills to unravel complex 
systems are contingent on a fresh mindset, one 
that remains open to discontinuous reasoning 
and prepared to welcome quantum leaps 
toward discovery. 



Figure 1 



Creative instead of merely adaptive learning 
demands a greater investment in seminality. 
Valuing ideas that establish new paradigms is the 
lever to bypass the binary instinct of the human 
machine (Claude Levi-Strauss). Seminal patterns 
of thought will tend to bypass linear reasoning; 
they will always prefer alternative thinking or 
non-standard approaches when addressing 
complexity or the unexpected. 

Seminality creates Meme — units of meaning 
nurturing the ‘universal of culture’ (George 
Murdock) are listed in detail in a monumental 
categorisation. These, in turn, are critical to the 
formation of semantic memory — the lasting 
patterns serving as anchors to interpretation 
and enhancers of meaning. 

“switching from the 
industrial mode of 
teaching to learning- 

friendly schools will ^ 

require a lot more 
than incremental 
change” 



For centuries, education thrived on an industrial 
paradigm. Learning, in turn, appeals to a service- 
minded strategy designed to maximise 
knowledge acquisition. 

Switching from the industrial mode of teaching 
to learning-friendly schools and institutions will 
require a lot more than the customary resolve 
to produce simple or incremental change. 



ADAPTIVE LEARNING 


GENERATIVE LEARNING 


Responding to env/ronmento/ change 
Coping with threats 
Reacting to symptoms 

Capturing trends and incorporating early 
signs of change 

Eliciting flexibility as prime value 


Expanding capabilities 

Enhancing creativity 

New ways of looking at the environment 

Addressing underlying causes 

Thinking differently 

Anticipating futures 
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New knowledge paradigms 

While recognising the omnipresence of 
economic considerations surrounding 
knowledge management theories, one cannot 
ignore some potent signs of disquietude. A deep 
current in the quest for a paradigm change is 
now commonplace: drifting away from 

dispensed teaching in large educational 
machineries; giving way to distributed and 
demand-driven ‘action learning’; and resorting 
to decentralised networks of institutions. 



“three archetypes 
of new knowledge: 
Chaos, Complexity, 
Consilience” 

Three archetypes of new knowledge will shape 
the next stages in knowledge theories. They 
form a web of three C’s: Chaos, Complexity, 
Consilience. Let us briefly allude to them as 
prime sources of new thinking. 

‘Newton's mathematic organisation of the 
middle world — from molecules to stars — 
reveals serious deficiencies in a number of 
respects.’ This is how Van Doren introduces 
chaos analysis as a high sensitivity approach to 
slight variations in initial states. Chaos theory is 
fraught with a new lexicon: fractals, strange 
attractors, Mandelbrot sets, multibody systems. 
This new science is equipped to deal with a 
world of a subtle God — even a careless God 

^ Figure 2 



— not a malicious one, in Einstein's own words. 
Disorder is not necessarily contrary to the 
attainment of a new order. Quite often the 
former acts as a prerequisite to the latter. 

Complex thinking reclaims a new canon in 
thinking and knowledge management. It springs 
from tentative notions to explain how 
complexity can follow non-linear and 
discontinuous paths to arrive at higher orders. 
This would be the case with Krugman’s 
punctuated equilibrium theories of self- 
organising systems and with Kaufman’s NK 
models in molecular and evolutionary biology. 
Complexity places itself at the "edge of chaos”, 
the thin borderline between perfect internal 
order and total disorder to trace breakthrough 
developments. 

Consilience is advocated by Edward Wilson, a 
renowned scientist who revives William 
Whewell’s ‘jumping together’ of knowledge by 
the linking of facts and fact-based theory across 
disciplines to create a common ground of 
explanation. In line with the Ionian Enchantment 
of Ancient Greece, consilience seeks the key to 
the unity of knowledge; taking on board the 
fundamental premise that the ongoing 
fragmentation of knowledge and resulting chaos 
in philosophy are not reflections of the real 
world, but artefacts of scholarship. Consilience 
resumes a positivistic faith in scientific 
knowledge to add meaning and explanatory 
power to human intervention in the 
surrounding world. 

A search into the realm of this evolving universe 
allows us to discern five paradigmatic 
mutations. Among other key features, this 
structural change aims at crossing the Rubicon 
of exclusion, a dividing line that was never 




THE WAY TO INCLUSIVE KNOWLEDGE 


Classical Approach 




New Approach 


What to teach, how to teach 





Where to learn, when to learn 


Initial education for a lifetime 





Flexible learning throughout life 


Fragmented knowledge 





Inclusive knowledge 


Status-ridden knowledge 





Inclusive knowledge 


‘Have-nots’ 





‘Haves’ 
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breached during the industrial age, 
notwithstanding the most vigorous 
denouncements fired at the educational 
perpetuation of an under-class of non-achievers 
and low-skilled in successive generations. 

Constructivism sheds new light on the role of 
intersubjectivity vis-a-vis social learning: 
knowledge is elevated to the category of 
personal and social construct, indivisible from 
cultural conditionalities and their forceful 
interplay. The road to knowledge and cognition 
is thus contingent on memory, history, language, 
ethnicity and affection. 

Culture, in itself, acts as a powerful marker of 
knowledge appropriation and transmission. 
Symbolic language pervades the entire universe 
of knowledge; speech — naming things — is 
intertwined with thought. Knowledge results 
from the internalisation of social interaction. 
Language is the material foundation of thought. 

‘Knowledge is love and light and vision’ — those 
are the expressive words of Helen Keller, an 
admirable personality of our closing century. 
Each and every piece of new knowledge is a 
treasure disclosed. 

Mastering the tools of comprehensive learning 
is a true cultural — perhaps multicultural — 
adventure, epitomised in democratic 
achievements such as freedom of thought and 
of opinion. 

We have reached, at this junction, nothing more 
than a largely expected consequence. The 
sources of knowledge are rapidly changing; the 
ways in which we understand knowledge 
appropriation are equally undergoing dramatic 
evolution. 

Theoretically speaking, knowledge availability 
increases exponentially in the world of the 
Internet and global networks. Despite this 
recognition, the world of learning is still a 
landscape of major differences, a source of 
unfair competition and unequal distribution. 

Once education is regarded as the fundamental 
lever of societal progress or regress, 



inclusiveness becomes the major policy issue to 
be tackled in the near future. Both equity and 
efficiency approaches demand from learning 
systems an enhanced capacity to deal with the 
socially deprived and with low-ability groups 
which the industrial mode of education 
systematically excludes from the organised 
benefits of human advancement. 



“the quest for a 
new knowledge 
paradigm is not 
separable from 
the goal of a 
more equitable 
distribution of 
knowledge” 



In a cognitive fashioned society, knowledge 
carries the potential of becoming a more 
powerful discriminator of human fate than in 
the former industrial society. To put it in other 
words, the premium placed on knowledge and 
competencies nowadays demands better 
attention to those groups of low-achievers that 
are falling through the loopholes of our basic 
education systems. 

The quest for a new knowledge paradigm is not 
separable from the goal of a more equitable 
distribution of knowledge. 
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“growing gaps 
between rich and 
— ^ poor, sick and 

healthy, educated 
and illiterate” 



Dr Maris O 3 Rourke 

Director of Education, The World Bank 

The context of population and poverty 

P robably no social phenomenon has 
attracted more attention in the past half 
century than the ‘population explosion* — that 
surge from about 2.5 billion people in 1950 to 
more than 6 billion in 1999, making the 20th 
Century one of unprecedented population 
growth. As the number of people grew, the 
interval for adding another billion people 
became shorter and shorter, with the increase 
from 5 billion to 6 billion occurring in only 12 
years. 

According to recent projections, the 7 billion 
mark will be exceeded in 20 1 4 — the first time 
since reaching one billion that adding the next 
billion people is expected to take longer than 
for the previous billion. 

More than half of the next billion will come 
from South Asia (310 million) and Sub-Saharan 
Africa (240 million). East Asia and the Pacific will 
add about 220 million, and the remaining 230 
million will be divided mostly between the 
Middle East and North Africa and Latin America 
and the Caribbean. Europe and Central Asia will 
add 9 million people — just I per cent. 

The next billion people will also be born into 
less favorable economic circumstances. The 
majority — just under 600 million — are 
projected to be in low-income countries (as 
defined in 1999). Middle-income countries will 
add 375 million people, most of them in the 
lower-middle-income group. Todays high- 
income countries will add a scant 30 million, or 
3 per cent of the total, in the next 15 years. 

Further, a sixth of the worlds people produce 78 
per cent of its goods and services and receive 78 
per cent of world income — an average of $70 
a day. Three-fifths of the world’s people in the 
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poorest 6 1 countries receive 6 per cent of the 
world’s income — less than $2 a day. One billion 
people live on less than $1 a day. 

But their poverty goes beyond income. While 
seven of every 1 000 children die before age five 
in high-income countries, almost 100 die in low- 
income countries. Also, 125 million children are 
out of school, two-thirds of them girls. By 20 1 5, 
75 million children will still never attend school; 
but, more disturbingly, two-thirds of them will 
be in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Another factor contributing to the growing gap 
in social living standards is the HIV-AIDS 
pandemic. This is having a pronounced effect on 
education in Africa with a huge loss of teachers 
and other professionals, and growing numbers 
of orphans. At the end of 1999 33.6 million men, 
women and children were living with HIV-AIDS, 
95 per cent of them in developing countries. 
More than 16 million have died — 13 million in 
Africa. 

Action to reduce extreme poverty 

There are growing gaps between rich and poor, 
sick and healthy, educated and illiterate. This is 
the fundamental challenge of the century — can 
we, the nations of the world, work together to 
reduce the numbers in extreme poverty and lift 
people out of those extreme circumstances? 

People are trying. The OECD-United Nations- 
World Bank conference (held in Paris on 16-17 
February 1998) identified these six social goals 
and 15 complementary indicators to be 
monitored by the development community as 
part of a new international development 
strategy: 

Reduce poverty by half 

• Headcount index 

• Poverty gap index 

• Income inequality: share of income accruing 
to poorest 20 per cent 

• Child malnutrition 

Provide universal primary education 

• Net primary enrolment ratio 

• Progression to grade 5 

• Illiteracy rate of 15- to 24-year-olds 
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Improve gender equality in education 

• Gender differences in education and literacy 
Reduce infant and child mortality 

• Infant mortality rate 

• Under-five mortality rate 
Reduce maternal mortality 

• Maternal mortality ratio 

• Births attended by skilled health staff 
Expand access to reproductive health services 

• Contraceptive prevalence rate 

• Total fertility rate 

• HIV prevalence in pregnant 15- to 24-year- 
olds. 

At the recent World Social Summit in Geneva, 
these goals and indicators were reported on 
and reaffirmed in ‘A Better World For AH’. The 
strategy places education in a key position. 

The key position of education 

Real learning makes a contribution to reducing 
poverty, in particular, and to an improved quality 
of life, in general, through three pathways: 

• First (the middle path), learning can have a 
direct impact on poverty reduction. When 
the poorest members of society have better 
knowledge about agricultural technology and 
about child health, for example, the worst 
aspects of their own poverty are likely to be 
alleviated. 

• Second (the top path), the human capital 
accumulated through learning can lead to 
greater productivity, which in turn results in 
economic growth. When the economy as a 
whole grows, we can generally expect 
poverty to be reduced as there are more 
opportunities for the poor to work and 
earn. 

• Third (the bottom path), when we learn to 
cooperate and respect one another, poverty 
is likely to be reduced as the non-poor are 
more likely to look out for the best interests 
of the poor members of their own society. 

It is important to remember that education is a 
necessary but insufficient condition for poverty 
reduction. A sound macro-economic 
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environment with an effective labour market, 
along with a political context free from 
corruption, need to be in place for learning to 
be supported and bear fruit. 

In our push to secure better learning, progress 
has clearly been made — for example, enrolment 
rates have grown over the last thirty years. 

However, we still have an unfinished agenda. 
Sub-Saharan Africa faces a particularly serious 
challenge in achieving universal primary 
education with increasing numbers out of 
school, and declining access, and inequitable 
access. For example, the gender gap continues 
to be a worry in the Middle East and North 
Africa, South Asia and Africa. The same story 
can be told for rural/urban, special needs and so 
on. 

“education is a 
necessary but 

insufficient 

condition for 
poverty reduction” 

Adult illiteracy is high in developing countries 
for older age groups. What is more disturbing 
is youth illiteracy in many countries, especially 
young women. 

A key factor in all this is being poor. 

In the last ten years East Asia and the Pacific and 
the Middle East and North Africa have made 
good progress in the poverty indicators, South 
Asia progressed very slowly, Latin America and 
the Caribbean and Sub-Saharan Africa made 
virtually no progress and Europe and Central 
Asia went backwards in halving poverty by 
2015. 

New data from the World Bank suggest that the 
number of people in extreme poverty (living on 
less than $1 a day) has been relatively stable in 
the past decade, rising in the early 1990s to a 
peak of 1.3 billion and then falling slightly to 1.2 
billion in 1998 — roughly the same as in 1987. 
But the regional picture is varied. In East Asia 
and the Pacific the number in poverty fell 
sharply from 452 million in 1988 to 278 million 
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in 1998, mainly because of progress in China, 
with the rest of East Asia cutting its numbers by 
a third. Almost all other regions had their 
number in poverty increase. South Asia’s rose 
from 495 million to 522 million, and Sub- 
Saharan Africa’s from 242 to 29 1 million. 

The proportion of people living in extreme 
poverty — the poverty rate — went down 
modestly from 29 per cent in 1990 to 24 per 
cent in 1 998. Here again East Asia took the lead, 
reducing its rate from 28 per cent to 15 per 
cent. South Asia, home to the largest number of 
the world’s poor, saw a modest decline of four 
points to 40 per cent over the same period. 
Sub-Saharan Africa (46 per cent) and Latin 
America and the Caribbean (16 per cent) had 
barely discernible reductions. 

And this is why The World Bank exists — to 
fight poverty, and within that, from the World 
Bank Mission Statement: 

To fight poverty with passion and 
professionalism for lasting results . 

To help people help themselves and their 
environment by providing resources, 
sharing knowledge, building capacity and 
forging partnerships in the public and 
private sectors. 

To be an excellent institution that is able 
to attract, excite and nurture committed 
staff with exceptional skills who know 
how to listen and /earn. 

We are working in education in our client 
countries to help them identify and take their 
next strategic steps to provide access to 
relevant learning and quality teaching: 

• by making wise and fair investments, and 

• by building sustainable institutional capacity. 

We have over 200 projects in 88 countries, an 
ongoing portfolio of $13 billion, and between one 
and three billion dollars of new lending a year. 

This is all within a rapidly changing context. Over 
100 countries now have democratically elected 
governments, twice as many as a decade ago.This 
has been accompanied by decentralisation of 
decision-making. Market economies now prevail 
in countries accounting for 80 per cent of the 
world’s population, up from 30 per cent a 
decade ago. Global capital moves in 
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microseconds, global trade is growing. 
Technology has changed information flows and 
communication modes. There are new ways to 
improve access, improve quality, rethink what is 
learned and how. Governments are rethinking 
their roles and the private sector is becoming 
more involved.AII these things require educated, 
skilled populations — sophisticated learners. 

Yet what we see is a large part of the world still 
struggling to supply the basics, a lot trying to 
maintain the status quo in the face of all the 
evidence, and a very few re-inventing education 
and truly supporting the learning now needed. 

All countries, developed and developing, have, 
more or less, the same goal. They all want 
quality education and training systems that 
provide all students with learning experiences 
relevant to their current and future needs in 
order to stimulate continued economic and 
social development through an educated and 
skilled citizenry and workforce. 

They are all asking more or less the same 
questions: 

• How do you respond to the huge growth in 
participation and deal with the numbers, 
especially the increase in demand for 
secondary and tertiary education? 

• How do you include everyone — the poor, 
marginalised, rural, girls, disabled, Indigenous... ? 

• How do you share the costs and pay for it 
all? 

• What are the provider/funder issues of 
government? 

The World Bank’s response 

Although our responses in each country are 
going to depend on the particular context in 
which that country is operating, there are 
nevertheless some areas to which the World 
Bank does pay particular attention, such as: 

• preventive interventions (early childhood 
education, school health) 

• interventions that bring high returns (basic 
education, girls’ education, use of new 
technology) 

• systemic reform (standards, governance, 
private sector). 



Paying attention to these areas doesn’t mean 
doing something in all these areas in all 
countries, but it does mean that we consciously 
check to see whether these issues need to be 
raised in dialogue with the client country. 

We may decide that this issue has been dealt 
with successfully. We may decide that 
improvements would help, but that the Bank is 
not best placed to assist at this time. And then, 
we may decide that the Bank could indeed 
provide valuable assistance. 

This dialogue is particularly important in light of 
the debt relief initiatives of the World Bank and 
the IMF with 40 Highly Indebted Poor 



“fight poverty 

with passion and ^ 

professionalism” 

Countries (HIPCs) because these funds must all 
be targeted on the social sectors, specifically 
health and education, and improving the 
conditions for learning. World Bank and IMF set 
two priorities for action in 1999: 

• expand debt relief to reforming HIPCs and 
link to social policies 

• help countries develop Poverty Reduction 
Strategies (PRSs). 

To do that we are working on a number of 
fronts (internal and external) to really target on 
the poor, develop poverty reduction strategies 
with the countries and focus on improving 
partnerships in order to succeed in two key 
areas — achieving education for all, and bridging 
the digital divide. 

Progress requires partnerships to be at all levels 
and all encompassing of: 

• governments 

• grassroots (students, families, communities) 

• private sector and public-private ventures 

• teachers and teachers’ organisations 

• international, regional and bilateral 
organisations. 
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No one group or agency can do any of this 
alone — we have to move forward on all three 
fronts: the government, the private sector and 
sources of external financing. External financing 
is a small percentage, but often the only 
discretionary money that a government has. It 
has significant leverage. 

External financing from developed countries is 
unfortunately dropping worldwide with only 
four countries (Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
the Netherlands) meeting the target of 0.7 per 
cent GNR 



“harnessing the 
energy and expertise 
of the ‘private’ sector 
in its broadest sense” 



The largest amount of money spent is by 
governments, and they can measurably increase 
the efficiency of their poverty reduction efforts 
by improving the policy and institutional 
environments. The research shows that the 
effects of development aid are doubled if the 
countries are targeted by donors. 

A key strategy is harnessing the energy and 
expertise of the ‘private’ sector in its broadest 
sense — communities, parents, students, 
employers, entrepreneurs, NGOs,for profit and 
not for profit. Everyone must be brought on 
board to move forward on the three fronts 
(governments, private sector, external agencies) 
in any given country. 

This will be particularly important for bridging 
the ever-widening ‘digital divide’ and making 
knowledge widely accessible. In the words of Sir . 
W. Arthur Lewis, Nobel Laureate, Economics, 
The fundamental cure for poverty is not money 
but knowledge’. 

Let me give you one example: the Internet. Love 
it or hate it, it is providing access to global 
databases of knowledge and resources and 
many learning, employment and entrepreneurial 
opportunities worldwide. It requires 
infrastructure and affordable connectivity rates. 
What is the reality for the developing world? 
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We can see this ‘digital divide’ in the share and 
cost of Internet access. For example, Africa’s 
share of the worldwide Internet-access pie is 
miniscule in comparison with other world 
regions. While the number of Internet users 
worldwide has reached over 153 million in 
1 998, only 1 . 1 4 million users were in Africa.This 
compares with the 27 million in Asia/Pacific, the 
33 million in Europe, 0.78 million in the Middle 
East, 87 million in the US and Canada and the 
4.5 million in South America. In recent years 
however, Internet access has grown rapidly in 
Africa. As of July 1999, 53 of the 54 African 
countries and territories had Internet access in 
capital cities. Most African capitals have more 
than one ISP and in late 1998 there were almost 
400 ISPs across the region. The cost is still very 
high as a percentage of GDP per capita, for 
example, 1.5 per cent for Australia versus 107 
per cent for Uganda. 

Just to solve this one issue alone requires 
different technical and use capacity, but, more 
importantly, different understanding, approaches 
and ways of working. Deregulated 
telecoms/competition, regulatory framework, 
wireless options and community connectivity 
centers would contribute to access and 
affordability. 



“we can see this 
digital divide in the 
share and cost of 
Internet access” 



A shift in the development assistance 
paradigm 

We need a shift in the development assistance 
paradigm. There is growing imperative because 
in a fast changing context all countries now 
need more highly educated and skilled 
populations, and individuals need more skills and 
information to compete and thrive. 
Democratisation requires citizens equipped to 
access and process information. Market 
economies reward entrepreneurs who innovate 
and manage risk well. Globalisation gives the 
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A Two Way Knowledge Flow 




Figure 1 



advantage to productive and adaptable workers. 
Technological innovation enhances 
opportunities for lifelong learners.The provision 
of a good education system, which supports 
people learning, is therefore critical, and the 
stakes are very high. The choices countries 
make now will have long-term ramifications. 
Those who respond astutely will make 
progress, those who do not risk falling even 
further behind. 

Obviously it cannot be business as usual. 

Several decades of development assistance has 
shown the limitations of knowledge transfer, 
based on policy blueprints. What works and 
what does not work is highly dependent on the 
country context. A general policy blueprint may 
not be useful in addressing specific needs. 
Ultimately development solutions reside in the 
countries themselves whether developed or 
developing. However, sharing 

country/regional/global experience and using 
local knowledge can help. 

To do this requires the integration of the 
activities of all players into a ‘community of 
practitioners’. 

Traditionally, there is usually little learning taking 
place in a country between the central and the 
local level, particularly rural, indigenous groups. 
Also, traditionally, there is little learning taking 
place between any external partners and 
countries. We need to change knowledge flows, 
so that learning is two-way and reciprocal. 

Let me illustrate what I mean: A high level team 
from the Ministry of Education from Brazil spent 
three days working with a team of education 



specialists to learn from each other and identify 
their next strategic steps.The concept of team is 
expanded de facto to include countries, 
partners, development institutions.The objective 
is to create an environment where partners can 
learn from each other. No blue print, but a joint 
learning exercise. This of course requires 
adjustments in the culture/behavior. We are 
actively setting up knowledge partnerships for 
knowledge sharing and exchange. 



Figure 2 
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This requires a real shift in behavior and culture 
away from how we share knowledge at present 
to something broader and more diverse and 
interactive, and accepting of other forms of 
knowledge and ways of knowing. 

This is not about technology, it is about people 
talking to each other, listening, learning from 
one another and building joint theories, policies 
and solutions. Technology is only a facilitator 
(but an important one). 

The good news is that it is starting to happen in 
various communities. A few examples from 
World Bank experience are: 

• Caribbean Education Knowledge Network 

• National education advisory service desk at 
the Ministry of Education in Chile 



• School Networks, Global Links 

• The Virtual University of the Technological 
Institute of Monterrey in Mexico 

There are many more examples and each one of 
us can come up with some. The challenge in 
front of us is to: 

• redefine the boundaries of our institutions 

• strengthen knowledge partnerships 

• listen, learn and grow together. 

That is how we will create environments that 
support learning worldwide for unknown work 
in an unknown future. 



Traditional versus Knowledge Sharing Culture 
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An appeal to Australians from the President of the World Bank 

The Australian who heads up the World Bank, Mr James Wolfensohn, has exhorted Australians 
to accept the challenge of putting a computer with internet access into every village in the 
developing world. The Australian Financial Review (27 October 2000) reported that he 
appealed to Australians’ sense of heroism when speaking in New York recently: 

‘I believe in this age of globalisation and this age of prosperity there is an extraordinary 
opportunity for Australians to make a massive contribution on this issue of development and 
poverty. Not just for reasons of softness — though my own view is that’s enough — but 
because in terms of making out planet a safer place, as our soldiers did in World War I and 
World War II, there is a challenge that can be met in the world right here.’ 
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CLOSING THE GENERAL- 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIVIDE: 
THE TOUGH ISSUES 



Ms Sandra Yates 

Chair ; Saatchi and Saatchi Advertising 
Chair ; NSW TAPE Commission Board 



H erewith, two snapshots of the seemingly 
relentless march of modern technology. 

First, an email message headed ‘I love you’ is 
sent by a single person from somewhere in the 
world. In only two days, the ‘love bug’ spreads to 
computers across the world and causes an 
estimated damage of $10 billion. 

The second snapshot relates to the Australian 
mining industry. Three of Australia's biggest 
resource companies are establishing a joint- 
venture company with eleven ‘global rivals’ who 
together represent 60 per cent of all global 
mining. The new company will create a virtual 
market-place on the Internet for members to 
order and purchase equipment and other goods. 
It will slash billions of dollars from the global 
industry's costs, and it will put enormous 
pressures on the profit margins and operations of 
the many thousands of suppliers who deal with 
that industry. Strategic alliance, even between 
competitors, is becoming more and more an 
approach to tackling large, common problems. 

The snapshots are suggestive of the truly 
fundamental changes that are occurring in our 
economy, the way we do business, and in our 
labour markets and workforces. These changes 
are fundamentally challenging the way we 
organise and deliver education and training — 
in Australia and across the world. 

We are still undergoing what is a true 
technological revolution. I believe the term 
revolution is a correct one — with all the 
implications of radical shifts and possible 
conflicts and upheavals that this term implies. 

It is not just about the new economy of 
computers, software, media and dot-coms. 
Technological change has been dramatically 
transforming the old economy. 



“these changes are 
fundamentally 
challenging the way 
we organise and 
deliver education 
and training” 



“the mismatch 
between old skills 
and new jobs is 
growing” 
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Alan Greenspan, the Chairman of the US 
Federal Reserve, warned that the fundamental 
changes now occurring mean that monetary, 
fiscal and trade policies need to be equally 
matched by an education policy of investment in 
programs that will foster lifelong learning and 
skills training for members of the workforce. 

He also pointed out that a by-product of 
economic and technological change is worker 
insecurity — a fear of job and skills 
obsolescence. 

There are two major problems: bottlenecks at 
the growth end of economy, and redundancy at 
the declining end. The mismatch between old 
skills and new jobs is growing. 

This has implications worldwide — not just in 
economic terms, but for individuals (and for 
groups of people suffering particular 
disadvantage) over the whole of their working 
lives. 

There are major social dilemmas that Australia 
will have to address. How do we manage 
Australia's sometimes unwieldy and inefficient 
state-federal structure? How can we achieve 
reconciliation with the people who owned this 
country for many thousands of years? How do we 
ensure that our country is self-reliant and able to 
grow economically in a world marketplace? 

“how do we manage 
Australia's 
sometimes unwieldy 
and inefficient 
state-federal 
structure?” 

How do we help people to live happier, more 
productive lives with a good standard of living in 
an environment where there is growing 
disparity between rich and poor? 

To answer these questions we need to know 
more about the social, economic and workplace 
changes that have occurred, project them into 
the future — and assess what implications they 
have for the ongoing development of Australia’s 
education and training system. 

tmicorn 



International education and training 
responses 

The critical questions: Are our education and 
training systems responding appropriately to 
rapidly changing skills needs and social and 
economic realities? Are we doing enough to 
meet the skills needs of new industries, new 
occupations, changing labour markets? Are our 
systems adaptable enough? 

Are we providing individuals with the ability to 
adapt to change? Do we have the structures 
that will encourage people to keep on learning 
throughout their working lives? 

In Europe there has been a renewed focus on 
education and training in promoting economic 
competitiveness, job creation and social 
cohesion. 

A new European Employment Strategy has been 
formally endorsed by all European Council (EC) 
member states. The new strategy places far 
greater emphasis than before on the strong 
connection between human resource 
development and economic growth — and 
lifelong learning is now a strategic issue. In 
March this year, the EC formally endorsed the 
new strategy and called on all member states to: 

• substantially increase annual investment in 
human resources development 

• develop schools and training centres into 
multi-purpose local learning centres 

• draw up of a definition of appropriate basic 
new skills to be acquired through lifelong 
learning, including IT skills, entrepreneurship, 
and social skills. 

What kind of skills are required in the 
knowledge economy? 

But what do we mean when we say we need an 
increasingly adaptable and highly skilled 
workforce? And why the need for lifelong 
learning? 

Australian employers want in employees an 
appropriate mix of general and specific skills and 
knowledge, of both academic and vocational 
learning, of the theoretical and the practical. 
They want high levels of literacy and numeracy, 
self-confidence, adaptability, personality, a 
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problem-solving capacity, and communication 
skills — at all levels of the workforce and in all 
areas of economic activity. 

The EC's Alan Larsson put it succinctly in saying 
that today's workforce is increasingly being 
required to do different things and to do things 
differently — to think process, not just function; 
skill, not just task. Better education and training 
is needed for more jobs than ever before. 



“to do different 
things and to do 
things differently” 



At the recent CREATE Australia conference, 
David Puttnam, head of the General Teaching 
Council in the UK, argued that what we are 
seeing now is the advent of the creative 
economy — one where change will be driven by 
those with vision, courage and creativity, rather 
by those who are merely well-informed and 
technically competent. He sees the critical 
challenge as finding new ways by which we can 
incorporate creativity and the arts into the 
whole learning process. 

Convergence of general and technical 
education 

We are seeing in education and training today 
an increasing trend towards convergence — 
doing away with the artificial and narrowly- 
defined pathways of the past where you 
pursued either a general education or technical 
training path, with very little overlap or 
opportunity to travel between the two. 

In vocational educational and training, for 
example, we cannot afford to just focus on 
industry-specific competencies. We must also 
teach generic competencies such as collecting, 
analysing and organising information; 
communicating ideas and information; working 
with others and in teams; and technological 
literacy. 

Australian universities are responding to the 
new realities and becoming more vocational in 
their focus. Our schools are trying to ensure 



that young people obtain an education where 
the two approaches are integrated. 

Australia, like many other countries, has 
promoted opportunities for secondary students 
to undertake vocational education and training 
studies as part of their secondary school 
certificate, through a national initiative to forge 
stronger links between schools, the VET sector 
and industry. 

Historically, schools have provided a strong 
pathway into higher education. Today, with the 
evolution of vocational programs in schools, we 
are complementing this by creating strong 
pathways into either direct employment or into a 
range of ongoing education and training options. 

This is not a ‘back to the future’ return to the 
old-style streaming of the less able. 

Schools are entering into formal partnerships 
with TAFE, other training providers and with 
employers. In so doing, they are expanding 
pathways and improving outcomes for young 
people. It is no surprise that the more applied 
approach to learning and assessment in schools 
and the associated close networking with 
industry have also invigorated the teaching 
profession in NSW. 



“this is not a ‘back to 
the future’ return to 
old-style streaming 
of the less able” 



Links between sectors 

Vocational programs in schools provide 
students with an integrated set of practical and 
generic skills. NSW universities now recognise 
all the programs for the Universities Admissions 
Index. However, as recognition is limited to only 
two units out of the ten required, NSW has 
been leading a national effort for even greater 
recognition by universities. As the universities 
are autonomous institutions, this can only be 
achieved through much negotiation and the 
establishment of formal partnerships between 
the two sectors. 
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NSW has also been seeking to improve the 
articulation between schools and TAFE and to 
improve partnerships with industry and with 
individual businesses and enterprises. 

We are trying to do this at many levels: from 
industry involvement in curriculum 
development, in state-level strategic planning, in 
district-level advisory structures, and at the 
local level in the provision of workplacements 
for the estimated 25,000 senior school students 
expected to be undertaking vocational 
programs by 2002. 



“a great many 
people want to 
learn, but in more 
bite-sized chunks” 



Another priority area for improving pathways is 
between TAFE and universities, particularly in 
the area of articulation and credit transfer 
arrangements. 

Unfortunately, progress to date has been slow 
and we still see unnecessary barriers to 
cooperation — resistance by some universities, 
each university having a different approach to 
TAFE issues, and, in some cases, actual 
competition in the provision of diploma and 
degree level programs. 

The Adult and Community Education (ACE) 
sector also forms a very important role in the 
development of more efficient and responsive 
education and training pathways. 

Formal partnerships and cooperative 
arrangements have been forged between TAFE 
and the ACE colleges, which provide programs to 
more than 350,000 people across NSW ACE 
colleges provide both accredited and non- 
accredited vocational training, as well as language, 
literacy and general education programs. 

One of the lessons we have learned from ACE 
activity is that a great many people want to 
learn, but in more bite-sized chunks. They want 
short, flexible programs that can be easily 
accessed and available at the times that are 
suitable to them. 
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The ability of the ACE sector to respond both 
to industry and individual needs, particularly the 
needs of small business, should serve as a model 
to us all. 

A unified vision for future education 
and training 

In Australia, young people now entering the 
workforce can expect not only to change jobs, 
but possibly even careers, several times in their 
working lives.AII people need to have the ability 
and desire to learn as the basis for ongoing 
learning throughout life, so they can better 
adapt to changed circumstances and to changing 
employment opportunities. 

Our education and training arrangements need 
to reflect this reality better. A critical priority 
now is for us to knit together into a more 
coherent whole different and increasingly 
diverse education and training sectors and 
providers. We need to provide more flexible 
structures and arrangements that will allow any 
individual to move easily along, and between, an 
increasingly diverse range of learning pathways, 
depending on their personal desires and current 
skills and knowledge levels. 

We need to provide better linkages and formal 
pathways between schools and employment, 
and between the different education sectors. 
We need to create closer partnerships between 
governments, employers, training providers and 
the wider community. 

We should now be asking some of the harder 
questions about the planning and resourcing of 
education and training. 

I am particularly concerned, for example, that 
multiple and competing national policy 
priorities in vocational education and training 
— and the complexities of the national training 
system — are currently placing quality and 
access at risk. 

A national vision for YET 

In NSW (and other States) we have made 
tremendous strides, in partnership with the 
Commonwealth, towards raising skill levels and 
creating a unified and effective national training 
system that meets industry and individual needs. 



The way forward now rests on a revitalised 
national partnership — one that permits States 
and Territories to deliver effective and efficient 
training, consistent with both national and local 
needs. 

States and Territories should be able to 
determine the best ways to implement broad 
national priorities agreed to cooperatively 
across governments, industry and training 
providers. There are tough implementation 
issues that confront every State and Territory 
that demand leadership and cooperation from 
our national bodies in forging creative solutions. 

My concern with the current national system is 
that it is characterised by the strenuous 
leveraging of Commonwealth funds in a climate 
of uncertainty and complexity. There is a 
distrust of, and often disregard for, those closer 
to the real needs of local and regional 
economies. 

“strenuous 
leveraging of 
Commonwealth 
funds in a climate 
of uncertainty 
and complexity” 



Training packages 

A key area of disagreement and debate, 
particularly between the government partners 
in reform, is on the implementation of ‘training 
packages’. Training packages under the new 
National Training Framework were conceived as 
a key instrument in ensuring that pathways 
within and between educational sectors were 
strengthened, and that individuals were 
equipped with the skills required today. 

NSW was critical early on in the development of 
training packages for their neglect of 
underpinning skills and knowledge. Today they 
still tend to de-emphasise these areas: they focus 
on assessment rather than learning, and they are 
not user-friendly for a significant number of 
people, particularly the off-the-job learner and 
those seeking a pathway out of unemployment. 



Training packages seem to reflect an almost 
curriculum-free approach, and I am concerned 
they are inadequate as a stand-alone blueprint 
for learning. They represent a scaffolding, not 
the elements of the building itself. 

This is not some residual concern with the 
competency approach. The current trends in 
Europe suggest that NSW's approach is an 
increasingly shared one. 

Adequate attention to teaching and learning 
materials to support training packages would 
enable a structured and sequenced acquisition 
of underpinning skills and knowledge, ensure 
consistently high standards across diverse 
regional and client groups, and maximise 
opportunities for credit transfer arrangements 
with higher education. 

From a practical point of view, the Australian 
National Training Authority (ANTA) no longer 
funds maintenance of national curriculum — 
instead the States are having to do this 
individually. This means duplication of effort and 
a substantial shift in costs to the States. 

ANTA is currently evaluating the training 
packages already implemented, and this provides 
us with a valuable opportunity for a stock-take. 

Apprenticeships and traineeships 

Another area where national developments are 
at odds with state priorities is in 
apprenticeships and traineeships. The 
Commonwealth agenda on the apprenticeship 
and traineeship system has tended to focus on 
job creation and on increasing numbers — but 
in a manner that has the potential to 
compromise the quality of training and the value 
of training outcomes for young people. 

It is timely to reconsider entry-level training 
arrangements. Are the models of training 
represented by traineeships and apprenticeships 
the ones we need for the future? What different 
models might encourage employers to invest 
more in the formal training of their employees? 

Public resourcing in overseas countries 
and Australia 

The overarching issue of public resourcing of 
education and training, and the current push for 
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greater levels of private funding, are increasingly 
subjects of vigorous debate between the States 
and the Commonwealth. 

Australia has a proud history of public 
education and training. The growth of industry 
has relied heavily on high quality, publicly-funded 
training delivered by State systems. 

The current European push for greater 
investment in education and training is 
remarkable, given that such investment has been 
steadily growing throughout the 90s. 

The OECD recently reported that public 
spending on education and training in OECD 
countries, as a proportion of GDP, rose by I I 
per cent between 1990 and 1997 — and now 
stands at an average of 5.8 per cent. 

“Australia's public 
spending on 
education remains 
low in comparison” 

Australia's public spending on education, 
however, remains low in comparison. The 
corresponding Australian figure is 4.3 per cent 
of GDP in 1 997, the same level as in 1990. 

More tellingly, the OECD's growth in public 
expenditure during the 1990s was largely in the 
tertiary education sector — an average 20 per 
cent increase.The UK saw even more dramatic 
growth in this area, with an increase of 40 per 
cent. 

In contrast, Australia's higher education sector 
has seen a steady erosion since the late 1980s 
in the proportion of national output devoted to 
universities through public resourcing. 

Australian universities now obtain something 
like 40 per cent of their funding from private 
sources — but such funding has not nearly kept 
pace with reductions in public funding levels. 

Many commentators argue that educational 
quality in our universities has now reached a 
true crisis point. Canada's public spending on 
higher education as a proportion of GDP is 
almost 50 per cent higher than Australia’s, and 



spending per student in Australia is well below 
China, India, the UK, Canada, New Zealand and 
most of Europe. 

A similar process seems to be occurring in 
Australia's vocational education and training 
system. 

When the new national framework and 
partnership with the States for the reform of 
vocational education and training began in 1992, 
the States agreed to implement agreed national 
priorities. In exchange, the Commonwealth 
provided funding to the States to pay for growth. 

However, since 1998 the Commonwealth has 
insisted on only maintaining pre-existing levels 
of funding to the States, and only if the States 
fund growth in their systems through creating 
system efficiencies. 

The limits on Commonwealth resourcing 
ignores a wide range of critical priorities 
demanding growth over the next few years, 
such as: 

* re-integrating marginalised young people into 
mainstream education and training 

* providing re-training for mature-age workers 

• catering for the increasingly large number of 
university graduates seeking TAFE 
qualifications 

• improving training participation and 
outcomes for groups under-represented in 
education and training. 

Open training markets 

The training market has been increasingly de- 
regulated, with the expectation that market 
forces, rather than the legitimate goals and 
priorities of State governments, will guide 
appropriate investment, delivery and outcomes. 

NSW does support a careful, measured 
approach to competition in education and 
training, but only in markets that are strong 
enough to support competitive arrangements. 

There are many areas, particularly regional and 
rural areas, where competition could actually 
prove destructive and threaten the viability of 
training. 

Competition is also not an answer to meeting 
the legitimate social and equity goals of 
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government: to provide opportunities for all 
people to participate and progress in the new 
economy, and to share in the undoubted 
benefits it is delivering to the nation as a whole. 



“competition is 
not an answer to 
meeting the 
legitimate social 
and equity goals” 



Strengthening public provision to 
protect equity 

This is not some turf-war between NSW and 
the Commonwealth. It goes to the heart of 
what public provision of education and training 
is all about. 

It should be about quality, responsiveness to 
economic and industry needs, and efficiency, yes. 
But it also has to be about inclusiveness — a true 
partnership with individual communities and all 
the people who are a part of those communities. 

The rapid economic changes that are occurring 
are impacting inequitably on different groups of 
people and on different geographic areas. 

The need to ensure equity, inclusiveness and 
social cohesion in the face of revolutionary 
change is a critical reason to reaffirm 
commitment to strong, public provision of 
education and training. 

TAFE NSW, for example, serves social 
obligations that simply cannot be met under a 
private system. It provides vital support for 
regional areas, and has developed effective 
strategies for a range of targeted groups such as 
women, Indigenous people, people from English- 
speaking backgrounds, people with disabilities, 
and young people at risk. 

Adequate funds for VET 

Unfortunately, I believe, there has been too 
much reliance placed on market forces in 
education and training, and an over-optimistic 
reliance on private investment to take up the 
slack created by declining public investment. 



There is strong evidence that industry 
investment in formal training has actually 
declined during the last decade. A critical area 
has been the long-term decline in 
apprenticeships, despite skills shortages in key 
areas. In part, this is because of the reluctance of 
enterprises to make long-term commitments to 
training. 

Our investment in vocational programs in 
schools is helping to offset this trend. We are 
offering industry-relevant programs that 
provide clear pathways into key trade areas 
experiencing skills shortages. TAFE's strength in 
trades training also provides a critical 
contribution. 

Trends in Australia's changing economy (shorter 
contract cycles, greater outsourcing, ongoing 
enterprise restructuring, casualisation of jobs, 
growth in the use of labour hire companies) are 
working against any significant increase in 
industry investment in training. 



“a potential for 
greater shifting of 
training costs from 
industry to the 
public sector with 
traineeships” 



There is even a potential for greater shifting of 
training costs from industry to the public sector 
with traineeships — changed Commonwealth 
policies have seen the proportion of 
traineeships taken up by existing workers grow 
significantly in the last couple of years. This 
diversion of constrained public resources to 
existing workers threatens the system's capacity 
to provide an adequate number of traineeships 
and apprenticeships to young people. It is also a 
means by which enterprises can transfer to the 
public sector some training costs which they 
would otherwise have met themselves. 

It is clear that an over-reliance on market forces 
carries the potential to reduce the ability of our 
education and training system to meet the 
critical economic and social challenges now 
facing us. 
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There is an urgent need to increase the level of 
public resources for all education and training, 
backed by a more comprehensive and more 
sophisticated approach to policy and planning. 

It requires an approach which will meet the 
needs of the modern economy, at the same time 
support the creation of partnerships and 
educational pathways that can support the 
needs of individuals, and promote learning 
throughout life. 

“a new national 
partnership of 
governments, 
industry, training 
providers, and the 
wider community” 



This can only be done through the forging of a 
new national partnership of governments, 
industry, training providers, and the wider 
community. We need to create a new consensus 
across the board about directions and 
processes. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, quality and responsiveness will be 
the hallmarks of effective education and training 
in the new millennium, with an appropriate 
balance between protecting the public interest 
and ensuring market flexibility. 

It is only in achieving such a balance that we 
collectively can hope to meet the economic 
challenges we face, and that we can hope to 
produce a fairer society where everyone can 
share in the opportunities and benefits these 
challenges provide us. 
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SELECT 

SUMMARIES OF CONFERENCE 
PRESENTATIONS 



D uring the ACE Education 2000 
International Conference, a variety of 
panel sessions was conducted and a host of 
papers presented. The summaries contained in 
the following pages provide a sample of the 
many challenging ideas and good practices that 
were advanced at the conference. 



Readers should note that in most cases, the 
papers from which these summaries have been 
derived can be obtained from the ‘Member j 
pages of the ACE website, see | 
http://www.austcolled.com.au 

In the same pages, members can also access many 
other papers or power point presentations, a 
further sample of which includes: 

Israel Austin and Leslie Pyke — ! 

Unique Development in Cyber Lecturing to j 

International Students 

Deevia Bhana — 

Prioritising Gender in Education 

Hetty Cislowski — 

Whole-School Change and VET in Schools 
Tony d’Arbon — 

Priorities for Educational Leadership in the 
Third Millennium: Implications for the survival 
of the principalship 

Chris Duke — 

Lifelong Learning and the Teaching Task 
Phil Lambert — 

Priorities for Early Childhood and Primary 
Education 

Pamela Matters — 

Millennium Mentoring: Learning through the 
lifespan 



Julia Atkin — 
Styles of Learning 

Christopher Gleeson — 
The Sound of Eternity in the 
Midst of Change 

Gordon Stanley — 
Teacher as Knowledge Engineer 

Manoj Chandra-Handa — 
Connected Learning by 
Knowledge Workers 

Barbara Preston — 
Policy for Future Teachers 

Paul Brock — 
Standards for Professional 
Practice 

Denis Ralph — 
Learning Cities of the 
New Millennium 
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CONFERENCE PRESENTATION SUMMAR 



STYLES OF LEARNING 



Dr Julia Atkin 
Education Consultant 

E ducation in Australia in the last 50-100 
years has been characterised by a style of 
learning in tune with the industrial era. In 
attempts to give all youth a comprehensive 
school education, ‘mass production’, 
‘standardisation’ and ‘efficiency’ were the 
operative terms, and educational design 
seemed to be ruled by a factory model 
mentality. 

Although this style of learning can claim 
significant achievements in terms of providing 
access to school education for the multitudes, 
it falls short of the mark in providing a style of 
learning that maximises learning for all. The 
rapidly changing nature of work in the 
emerging knowledge era, the development of 
new communication technologies over the 
past twenty years, and the development of 
understandings of how we learn and what 
supports effective learning, challenge us to 
develop a style of learning for the new 
millennium that is vastly different from the 
factory model. The emerging learning culture 
is one in which learning will: 

• be lifelong 

• involve learning to learn 
• be learner directed 
• be customised/personalised 
• be collaborative/cooperative 
• be in context 

• transform an individual’s perceptions and 
competencies through ‘knowing directly’ 
rather than ‘knowing about’ 

• will occur at the point of need 
• be ‘just in time’ rather than ‘just in case’. 

We have both the opportunity and the 
challenge at the beginning of this new 
millennium to develop styles of learning that 
are more suited to our natural style of 
learning. 

From many years of researching what 
supports and enhances learning, I believe that 
learning is maximised: 
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• in a personalised setting in which the 
human relationships serve to inspire, 
encourage and challenge the learner 
(personalised) 

• by achieving genuine success and 
accomplishment (customised, ‘just in time’) 

• when it is driven by intrinsic motivation 
(learner driven) 

• when it involves the learner constructing 
and reconstructing meaning from 
experience (transformative, in context) 

• when learning involves authentic 
interactions with others, or others’ 
knowledge, that engage with and enlarge 
the individual learner’s experience 
(collaborative/cooperative) 

• when a learner understands their own 
learning style and has developed strategies 
and approaches which access their full 
learning capacity rather than simply their 
learning preference (learning to learn). 

If the opportunity so beautifully matches the 
natural laws of learning, wherein lies the 
challenge? The challenges lie in: 

• recognising that ‘standardisation’ may be 
the number one enemy to ‘raising 
standards’ 

• developing and implementing models of 
teaching and learning that are almost the 
antithesis of what most practising teachers 
themselves experienced as learners in 
formal educational settings 

• providing adequate human resources to 
enable learning to be supported at a 
personalised level 

• putting learning back into authentic 
contexts and back in touch with whole 
communities. 

Most importantly, the challenge lies in 
developing a national mind-set that sees 
education as a critical investment for the 
nation’s future — not simply for developing 
the intellectual capital of the nation, but, just as 
importantly, for developing the social capital of 
the nation. 
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THE SOUND OF ETERNITY IN 
THE MIDST OF CHANGE 



Fr. Christopher Gleeson S. /. 

Headmaster ; Saint Ignatius College 
Riverview 

A gainst the background of the catchcry 
that the only constant today is change, it 
is important to help young people find some 
constants other than change in their lives. 
Indeed, the teaching of values and virtues by 
parents and teachers is critical if our youth are 
to find their way through the maze of change. 
To this end, it is important to distinguish 
between values and virtues, information and 
formation, in our efforts to show that 
character is not simply a given. In relatively 
recent times, schools have returned to 
understanding that the formation and 
development of character is an essential part 
of the education process. For too long society 
has emphasised the importance of rights 
without corresponding responsibilities — a 
vacuous and misleading exercise. Good moral 
education must focus on both rights and 
responsibilities, values and virtues, if it is to 
instill the strong habits that constitute 
character. 

“values and 

virtues are 

inseparable” 



I am very fond of the statement of Dr. 
Jonathan Sacks, Chief Rabbi of the Hebrew 
Congregations of the Commonwealth, when 
speaking about the importance of religious 
education in schools. He said: "You defend a 
country by armies. But you defend a 
civilisation by schools.” In a time of social 
instability, children needed more than ever a 
sense of ‘rootedness’ in a living tradition. We 
need to teach our children to hear the sound 
of eternity in the midst of change. 

Values and virtues are lighthouses, song lines, 
maps and direction finders in the maelstrom 
of change facing us and our young people 



today. In our society which frequently 
espouses a comfortable relativism of anything 
goes’, such talk about 'goodness beyond 
virtue’, about transcendent values, is 
anathema. In describing current Australian 
society as ’stigma-light and information-rich’, 
Kate Legge comments: ‘In the seventies we 
said: ’’If it feels good, do it’’. In the eighties: "If 
you can get away with it, do it’. In the nineties 
the Nike running shoes giant said: "Just do it’’.’ 



“virtues are the 
strength, power, and 
practical wherewithal 
to implement one's 
values and 
commitments” 



We need to teach both values and virtues if 
we are to provide a holistic education for our 
young people. A student who understands 
both will realise that values and virtues are 
inseparable. He/she will know the ‘difference 
between values that are subjective (a 
preference for frozen yoghurt over ice cream) 
and values that are objective (the obligation 
under justice to share food with someone 
who is hungry, the obligation under 
temperance not to gorge yourself to the point 
of throwing up)*. 

I would argue that it is a half-truth to believe 
that values are caught rather than taught. 
Values are the ’why’ behind our decisions, and 
virtues, as the roots of the word suggest, are 
the strength, power, and practical wherewithal 
to implement one’s values and commitments. 
We need to teach both if we are to do our 
students justice. I could not end with a more 
pithy summary statement than the title of a 
book by Bo Lozoff, the Director of The 
Human Kindness Foundation. ‘It’s a Meaningful 
Life — It just takes Practice’. 
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TEACHER AS KNOWLEDGE ENGINEER 



Professor Gordon Stanley 
President , NSW Board of Studies 

I n response to changes driven by 
information and communication 
technologies, a major priority for the teaching 
profession is to develop the notion of the 
teacher as knowledge engineer. Teachers as 
knowledge engineers have to design the stages 
of the process whereby an individual moves 
from being a dependent learner, to an 
independent learner, to a lifelong learner. 
Knowledge engineering involves design, plans, 
project-management, team-work. 



“no longer is it 
sufficient to present 
outcomes in terms of 
ranks and scores” 



A knowledge engineer needs to have clear and 
contemporary understanding of how people 
learn and ways in which this may be changing. 
The US National Research Council report, 
How People Learn (Bransford, Brown & 
Cocking, 1 999), is a valuable starting point for 
thinking about teaching and learning today.The 
report deals with learning-centred, 
knowledge-centred, assessment-centred and 
community-centred environments. 

Learning-centred environments pay careful 
attention to the knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
beliefs that learners bring to the classroom. 
Teachers in such an environment recognise the 
importance of building on the conceptual and 
cultural knowledge that students bring with 
them. From this understanding of where 
students are 'coming from', the teacher can 
build bridges to where the students need to 'go' 
in their journey towards improved knowledge 
and understanding. 

Knowledge-centred environments 

recognise that to be able to think and solve 
problems requires more than general 
strategies. Students need to develop an 
understanding of disciplines and to recognise 
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the contextual constraints of knowledge 
acquired. Knowledge engineers need to 
understand the structure of knowledge. A 
focus on structure requires us to understand 
how knowledge is organised. Expertise in 
particular areas involves more than a set of 
general problem solving skills. It also requires 
well-organised knowledge of concepts and 
inquiry procedures. 

The key elements of assessment-centred 
environments are that assessment is related 
to the learning goals and involves the 
provision of feedback with opportunities for 
revision and improvement. No longer is it 
sufficient to present outcomes in terms of 
ranks and scores. Students, parents, employers 
and future education providers will need to 
know what the assessment describes in terms 
of what the student knows and can do. Results 
will be standards-referenced, where standards 
are clear statements of performance with 
respect to stimulus outcomes. 

Community-centred environments 

reflect an emphasis on the norms for people 
learning from each other and continually 
attempting to improve. The new 
communication technologies enable students 
to connect with other students, with parents, 
with business leaders, content area experts 
and others around the world. Learning is 
moving beyond the closed confines of the 
classroom to open relationships with a range 
of communities Organising the interactions 
and ensuring they are targeted towards 
appropriate developmental goals for the 
individuals concerned will be a significant role 
for the teacher as knowledge engineer. 

The role of the teacher in the information age 
will remain central, and much more complex in 
its demands. Expertise in bringing knowledge 
into a developmental framework for individuals 
and helping them to climb new peaks of 
personal achievement will be essential. 

Reference 

BRANSFORD, JD, BROWN, AL,& COCKING, 
RR. ( 1 999) How People Learn. Washington, DC: 
National Academy Press. 
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CONNECTED LEARNING BY 
KNOWLEDGE WORKERS 



Mr Manoj Chandra-Handa 

Director of Computing , Knox Grammar 

School, NSW 

A major aim of education should be to 
prepare students to participate in and 
contribute to contemporary society. To do so, 
we need to go beyond established traditional 
teaching and learning practices. In a 
contemporary classroom, it is the ‘connected 
learning’ by knowledge workers that is going 
to prepare boys and girls for the challenges of 
the new millennium. It is an environment 
which focuses on learner-centred education 
where students are exposed to a curriculum 
infused with exciting and technology- 
integrated learning programs; on the 
integration of technology in a seamless 
manner to support and extend our 
curriculum objectives; and the school 
becoming a learning organisation where 
teachers share learning with students. It 
requires a paradigm shift from ‘broadcast’ 
learning to interactive, connected learning in 
our educational organisations. 

To reach that colourful, compelling dream of 
connected learning, a leader needs strategies 
in place — the overall framework that 
coordinates the decisions and actions taken 
by the organisation to realise its vision. 

The following steps are needed for a strategy 
process to be effective and meaningful: 

• shaping a shared, strategic vision of the 
future (e.g. our vision is to achieve 
international best practice in teaching and 
learning by integrating technology into the 
curriculum with a focus on student centred 
learning) 

• deciding on the strategic thrust of the 
organisation (e.g. our approach has been 
for to share learning with students) 

• identifying the strategic issues and selecting 
an appropriate time frame for their 
resolution/implementation: 

— staff empowerment issues (e.g. building 
a staff team; igniting the passion of 



everyone involved; creating an 
organisational culture with common 
values; encouraging top performance; 
ongoing staff training; and fostering 
growth) 

— network issues (e.g. creating a network 
that is forward looking and connects the 
staff with the students) 

— curriculum issues (e.g. integrating 
technology into the outcomes-based 
curriculum; online marking; online 
electronic markbook; and online 
examination) 

— student issues (e.g. student technology 
leadership) 

— wider community issues: reaching out to 
the community and sharing our vision 

• generating short-term wins and sharing 
success stories 

• evaluating long-term trends affecting the 
strategies and consolidating the 
achievements of the organisation. 

An effective strategy makes the vision realistic 
and transforms it into a series of decisions and 
actions (as is being done currently by the 
Immersion Learning Program Committee at 
Knox). Effective strategies have to be future- 
oriented, practical and feasible. 

Ultimately, it is the leader who must initiate 
and bear the torch of the strategy process. 
The leader’s involvement creates the 
necessary mandate as well as the 
psychological climate in the organisation with 
a common strategic plan. Throughout the 
process, the leader serves as a role model, 
negotiator and facilitator. As the 
implementation process proceeds, she/he 
monitors progress, keeps the school council 
informed, and shares the celebration of 
various accomplishments with the staff 
members from time to time. 

An innovative leader as a strategist must fast- 
forward his strategies and leadership into the 
future, now. 
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POLICY FOR FUTURE TEACHERS 



Ms Barbara Preston 
Barbara Preston Research 

T he quality of teaching, and thus the 
professional qualifications, competence 
and experience of teachers, is at the forefront 
of schools policy. Yet, among policy-makers, 
there is scant attention to the implications of 
trends in the age structure of the teaching 
profession and in the supply of new teachers. 

There was a huge influx of teachers around 
the 1970s. Those teachers are now moving 
into retirement age and will need to be 
replaced. 

The Dawkins higher education revolution a 
decade ago resulted in the collapse of teacher 
education infrastructure in some states. For 
example, the two institutions that provided 
about 60 per cent of Victorian teacher 
education graduates amalgamated with 
universities that did not want large education 
faculties. Consequently, Victorian graduate 
numbers halved — with no consideration of 
schools’ long term needs. 

“good policy is 
— — I ^ evidence-based 
policy” 

These are the major factors underlying 
projected shortfalls of teacher education 
graduates (Preston 2000). The projected 
shortfalls are, at their worst, of the magnitude 
of about three per cent of the teaching 
workforce in a State. School authorities may 
be able to cope with such shortfalls 
administratively, but the shortfalls will be 
heavily concentrated in hard-to-staff schools, 
where students are already disadvantaged and 
teachers overworked, and in specialisations 
vital to individuals’ and Australia’s future. 

The policy ‘loop’ for responding to these 
issues is flawed. First, the current basis of 
national policy appears to be a report of the 
Conference of Education System Chief 
Executive Officers national teacher supply and 



demand working party (CESCEO 1998). Any 
conclusions that can be drawn from it 
regarding future shortfalls or surpluses are 
based on school authorities’ responses to an 
early 1998 survey (primarily concerned with 
immediate staffing situations), and the report 
contains no supply projections. Second, 
influential school authorities have made public 
statements denying possible shortfalls because 
of a fear that talk of shortages might support 
teacher union wage claims. Thus, university 
administrations, seeking another view on 
education faculties’ arguments for increased 
intakes and strengthened teacher education 
infrastructure, get the impression that such 
arguments have little foundation. There is an 
irony in school authorities’ ‘wage-case 
mindset’ — denial of possible teacher 
shortages works against action to ensure 
shortages do not occur. 

The MCEETYA Teacher Preparation, 
Recruitment and Training Taskforce has 
potential — though its terms of reference do 
not directly address the real policy process 
with advice to DETYA Higher Education 
Division and university administrations. In 
addition, there appears to be no firm move 
towards overcoming the structural basis of 
the serious flaws in the CESCEO report 
(though work by DETYA HED may help). 

Teacher workforce planning needs a lead time 
of four to six years. Good policy is evidence- 
based policy, and in this area it needs more 
than vague commitment by one or two 
stakeholders. It needs serious attention to the 
type of evidence (data and research) needed, 
collaboration to make sure it happens, and 
effective intervention in the real policy 
process. 

References 

CESCEO (1998) 'Draft School Teacher 
Demand and Supply: Primary and Secondary'. 
Melbourne: MCEETYA. 

PRESTON, B. (2000) Teacher supply and 
demand to 2005: projections and context. 
Canberra: Australian Council of Deans of 
Education. 
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STANDARDS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 



Dr Paul Brock 

Director of Strategic Research 
NSW Department of Education and 
Training 

T he greatest challenge we face in school 
education now and in the future is to 
conserve that which is of timeless value in, and 
to transform much of what now passes for, 
schooling. 

One, but not the only, aspect of responding to 
this challenge in which we will have to move 
from pious aspiration, impressive rhetoric.and 
pragmatic impotence, to getting the job done 
will be the identification, enactment and 
monitoring of professional standards of 
practice for teaching: owned and developed by 
the profession. 



“pressures on teachers 
are going to increase” 



We owe it to ourselves as educators, to our 
students, to our parents, to our colleagues, and 
to the wider community to do so. Thereby we 
could more effectively identify and reward 
outstanding teachers, help rejuvenate those who 
may have become stale or ‘coasters’. And, 
frankly, help remove from the profession any 
who — despite thorough professional 
development assistance — remain incompetent. 

In a world where citizens who are fortunate 
enough to be in meaningful employment are 
experiencing ever-increasing flexibility and, for 
many, instability of employment; where people 
are becoming increasingly intolerant of 
shoddiness within the established professions; 
and where they are increasingly being 
assessed on the quality of their own 
performance and outcomes — parents, 
students, and society as a whole are going to 
be more demanding of us professional 
educators in the next century. And rightly so. 

It was alarming, for example, to read claims in 
the national press some time ago that up to 



25 per cent of those teaching science and 
mathematics in secondary schools in one 
Australian state are not qualified to do so. 
Adherence to standards of professional 
practice by the profession as a whole would 
render such claims as implausible in the future 
as they would be were they to be asserted 
about the legal or medical professions, for 
example, in the present. 

Any attempt to identify and use standards of 
professional practice for the teaching 
profession must involve full discussion with, 
and ‘ownership’ of such standards by, the 
teaching profession as a whole. It must be 
firmly grounded in an accurate and 
comprehensive understanding of the complex 
nature of classroom teachers' work. It will 
need to be consistent with the concept of a 
continuum from probationary teacher to 
retirement, and be applicable to all ranks from 
beginning teacher onwards while recognising 
career flexibility opportunities whereby 
people may move into or away from teaching 
as their lives evolve and change. Professional 
teaching standards must be flexible enough to 
celebrate that quality of individuality which is 
a hallmark of being a professional. 



“celebrate that quality 
of individuality which 
is a hallmark of being 
a professional” 



The pressures on teachers are going to 
increase not diminish, paradoxically at the 
very time when the profession, with an 
average age around 48, is facing the challenges 
of renewal on an unprecedented scale, not 
only in Australia but within systems such as 
those in the UK and the USA too. Renewal 
not merely with respect to the workforce — 
but with regard to the nature of education 
and to the crucial role it must play in 
advancing the common good. 
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LEARNING CITIES OF THE 
NEW MILLENNIUM 



Professor Denis Ralph 

South Australian Centre for Lifelong 

Learning and Development 

L earning Cities of the New Millennium will 
be places where there are much higher 
levels of participation in active learning by 
people of all ages. There will be more 
exemplary learning organisations where 
learning is seen as an investment for a highly 
skilled and flexible workforce to deliver the 
triple bottom line. They will be thriving 
learning communities with very strong 
networks of cooperating learning groups 
where Lifelong Learning is a goal for all 
people. 

The imperative for Lifelong Learning is now 
even more important in the new century than 
it was in the last decades of the 20th century 
because of the burgeoning developments in: 

• information and communication technology 

• the emergence of the knowledge economy 
and the knowledge worker and 

• changes in demography and the ageing 
profile of many societies. 

The outcomes of this essential ingredient of 
Lifelong Learning is illustrated by a vision 
encompassing: 

• Personal fulfilment including personal 
growth, love of learning, knowledge, skills, 
values and attitudes, employability, equity 
and spirituality 

• Social development including caring 
citizenship, quality of life, active 
participation, cultural richness, and inclusion 

• Economic prosperity including innovation, 
competitiveness, productivity, knowledge 
economy, ecological integrity and 
sustainability. 

The achievement of these outcomes will 
shape the learning society. 

A focus on the development of learning cities 
is spreading around the world: from Helsinki 
to Lisbon, Dakar to Rome, Chicago to Mexico 
City and to many other places. The UK 
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Learning Cities Network is established, an 
Australian network of learning towns is just 
forming and learning communities are 
developing across South Australia. The 
Premier of South Australia has declared 
Lifelong Learning as one of the key goals for 
his government and is working towards the 
development of a learning society in which 
everyone has the opportunity to learn all their 
lives. 

Learning cities of the new millennium will be 
at the forefront in knowledge about the new 
sciences of learning and they will be leading in 
the application of this knowledge. They will 
develop a passion for learning by examining 
the development of the habit of learning, 
motivation, inter-generational learning, civic 
leadership and city celebrations of learning. A 
key strategy for their development will be the 
identification of any barriers to learning and 
the removal of these barriers. 

Learning cities will build their resilience and 
their capacity to reinvent themselves by 
explicitly using lifelong learning principles as 
they examine the knowledge economy, the 
changing nature of work and the concept of 
dynamic cities as engines of growth. They will 
explore their opportunities, identify any 
threats and deal with their risks and 
uncertainties. They will examine employment 
and employability and global trading 
imperatives. They will develop innovative 
resource management leading to competitive 
local economies on a global trading basis. 

Learning cities will actively develop creative 
potential. They will see themselves as 
incubators, generators, appliers and 
distributors of new ideas. They will celebrate 
new ideas and take risks. They will nurture 
expansive thinking, invest in creative and 
artistic processes and develop critical thinking. 
City leaders will think of new ways of learning 
and new ways to involve people in the learning 
process. They will look at new ways of 
recognising and valuing all kinds of learning 
within and for the advancement of their 
community. 




Civic leaders will seek to develop 
strengthened social capital, reconciliation, 
inclusion, civic partnerships and the weaving of 
a cohesive social fabric. The most visible 
change will be a change in the way cities 
maintain and restructure relationships 
between the diverse groups of communities 
that make up their city. Learning cities will 
keep pace with the rapid technological 
changes of the digital age and they will develop 
ways of enabling citizens to apply these new 
technologies confidently in all aspects of their 
lives. 

As Norman Longworth of the UK has said, ‘no 
city can afford not to be a city of learning.’ 

But for a city to become a learning city of the 
new millennium it will require a 
comprehensive range of strategic 
partnerships. The Australian College of 
Education, as one of these partners, can 



provide leadership and support in this 
important initiative by: 

• embracing the principles and practices of 
lifelong learning 

• building learning organisations where 
college members live and work 

• creating schools for all ages across this 
country 

• being more learner focussed than 
institution driven 

• supporting community learning initiatives 
and in a range of other ways. 

The creation of Learning Cities of the New 
Millennium has enormous potential for 
making a quality difference for people of 
different cultures, of all ages, living in a range 
of places and it will have an impact on all 
aspects of their learning and their lives. 
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No. 3 Teacher-driven Curriculum or 
Curriculum-driven Teachers: 

A new look at ah old dilemma 
Gregor Ramsey 

This paper focuses on the link between curriculum and 
pedagogy, taking the view that these together are an 
integrated whole which should direct how teachers are 
prepared. From an historical perspective, the paper leads 
to a discussion of the dilemmas facing the teaching 
profession, education as a preparation for work, the 
effects of good teaching and the advantages for teachers 
of establishing themselves as a profession. The conclusion 
is drawn that teaching should be a high hope profession 
if it is to have maximum effect on learners. 



No. 2 The Secondary Head of Department: 
Key link in the quality teaching and 
learning chain 

Steve Dinham, Kathryn Brennan, John Collier, Alan Deece 
and David Mu I ford 

This paper reports on an interview study involving 26 
heads of department at four large NSW secondary 
schools, two government and two non-government. 
Matters explored include reasons for and influences on 
seeking the position, positive and negative aspects of 
the role, elements of workload, origins and nature of 
leadership style, involvement in whole-school decision 
making, professional development needs and 
redesigning the role. Key issues raised by the pilot 
study are presented for consideration. 

No. 1 Successful Senior Secondary Teaching 
Paul Ayres, Steve Dinham and Wayne Sawyer 

This paper reports on an interview and observation 
study of teachers identified from confidential New 
South Wales Higher School Certificate results as being 
highly successful. Findings from the study suggest seven 
key factors in facilitating senior student success: School 
Background; the Faculty or Department; Resources and 
Planning; Professional Development; Personal Qualities; 
Relations with Students; and Teaching Strategies. The 
influence of each on quality teaching is explored. 
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